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CHAPTER I. 

A FEW days^had elapsed, and Alice had quite re- 
covered from the consequences of what we now may 
term a slight mishap. 

At Forrest Court guests had gone and others come. 
In the neighbouring town there was a great stir con- 
cerning the coming elections. Sir Herbert, although 
greatly occupied as regarded his candidature, by no 
means neglected the duties that devolved upon him 
as host; and his guests, of whom some had been 
invited for that particular purpose, were very busy in 
some way or other in connection with the approach- 
ing election. 

Frederick, to whom Sir Herbert had sent a decanter 
with excellent French cognac (we know this sounds 
like tautology, for cognac implies its French origin, 
but since D V is decidedly British, cognac may not 
be French), and hot water, and sugar up to his room 
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2 THOMAS BROWN S WILL. 

on that memorable evening, felt not in the least the 
worse for his immersion. He had returned to the 
barracks the following day. 

He and Tudor got on very satisfactorily together. 
Tudor was much impressed with Frederick's hospi- 
tality and kindness, and felt that from his compara- 
tively isolated position, he would have ^some diflSculty 
in offering to Frederick an adequate return for all the 
social enjoyments proffered to him. 

Frederick had promised him, as we mentioned, an 
introduction to his own family, also to Sir Herbert, 
at the next opportunity that offered. Still Tudor 
was chary of accepting invitations which involved 
Frederick in personal expense, and the way in which 
he returned a dinner at the mess with one at the 
Crown was almost pedantic. Yet this desire in him 
to keep "close accounts," that is, not to get into 
Frederick's debt, was by no means prompted by any 
sordid motive, or a feeling of apprehension that 
Frederick, in his turn, might exact what he, Tudor, 
was unwilling to grant. Frederick, although only a 
few days had elapsed since Tudor came from London, 
yet had had a few opportunities, consistently with his 
purpose, to drop a -remark here and there that was 
calculated to impress Tudor with his (Frederick's) 
necessities or ealls for money, wkich he intended 
should gradually prepare him for receiving a request 
for a loan without being taken by surprise. 

Tudor had a very kindly feeling towards Frederick, 
and wished that his stay in the <5ountry should not 
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entail upon him more than a minimum amount of 
expense. As Tudor had a tendency to logical pre- 
cision, he would soon extend it from etiquette to other 
relations of life, and perhaps refuse a poor fellow the 
"loan " of a sovereign, not because he was not charit- 
ably disposed, but because his view, that it is de- 
moraUzing to man to live upon alms, might, as a 
principle, outweigh his feelings of compassion. 

Tudor had called upon Frederick at his rooms in 
the barracks. They were comfortably chatting 
together. Frederick was smoking a cigar, and had 
his feet on the table, down-easter fashion, — as 
tempting a *' notion" as ever was invented to induce 
you to surrender entirely to the dolcefar niente feeling. 
Tudor was sitting at the window, watching occa- 
sionally the small batch of recruits exercising in the 
spacious barrack-yard. 

"Well, what do you think of our town by this 
time ?." asked Frederick. 

" It is a very picturesque place," said Tudor. 

"Yes, charming; but what do you think of the 
people, and the ladies in particular? " asked Frederick, 

" The women," said Tudor, " are very handsome, 
and dress with great taste." 

" They always dress well in garrison towns," said 
Frederick ; " but they are not always so good-looking, 
generally, as they are here." 

" They have beautiful complexions," said Tudor. 

" This is the county for nice complexions, " said 
Frederick. 
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" They seem to be great flirts," said Tudor. 

" Not more so than in other places," said Frederick ; 
" but you don't think, now, that they look countrified, 
do you ? " 

" On the contrary," said Tudor, " I think, on the 
whole, the ladies look more stylish, and are better 
dressed, for ordinary appearance, that is, not being 
dressed for any particular occasion, such as a flower- 
show, for instance, than in London. Hallo ! what's 
that?" he exclaimed, looking out at the window. 
**A large waggonette with a lot of people, and your 
frienS driving." 

" Sir Herbert ? " exclaimed Frederick, jumping up. 
" By Jove ! and my father and Emily." 

Frederick had hardly time to put things a little 
straight in his room, which he thought might have 
too much of a bachelor-like appearance in the eyes 
of such well-regulated minds as his father's and 
Sir Herbert's, when the baronet knocked at his 
door. 

" I am going to drive them to the race-ground ; 
you know I am on the committee. I want to see how 
they are getting on with the grand stand. Will you 
come ? " said Sir Herbert. 

Frederick introduced his friend, Mr. Tudor Thomp- 
son, whom Sir Herbert had seen in Frederick's com- 
pany before. 

" Perhaps your friend has no objection to join us 
too ? " said Sir Herbert, politely. 

" I am sure I may say, on his behalf, that he will 
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be pleased to do so, especially as the environs are 
quite unknown to him/' interposed Frederick, 

'^Then make haste; they are waiting, and the 
horses are fresh/' said Sir Herbert ; and with these 
words he led the way hastily downstairs. 

Sir Herbert jumped on the box and took the reins, 
while the servant, who sat in the waggonette in the 
comer near the door, stood behind with the door in 
his hand to let Frederick and Tudor enter. Thus the 
opportunity of introducing his friend presented itself 
to Frederick, of which he availed himself by a general 
introduction to the party, most of whom, as is usual, 
could not catch the name. With all, except one 
gentleman and a little girl of fourteen, Mr. Sher- 
boume's daughter, our readers are acquainted. 
There were Lady Fanny, Alice and Emily, the 
major, Mr. Sherboume — Lady Forrester and Mrs. 
Danmer preferred to stay at home ; — and the strange 
gentleman was a Frenchman. 

Monsieur le Comte de Ghateauvilliers was an old 
frien^ of the Forrester family, the friend of Lady 
Forrester and the late baronet, who had often 
visited him in France ; this was the first time he could 
be induced to visit England and Forrest Court in 
return. He was a gentleman of the old school. 
Although he had never been in England before, he 
was, from having come in contact continually with 
the best English society on the Continent, conversant 
with the English language; yet he would now and 
then give vent to his feelings by an exclamation in his 
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native tongue. He shared not the notorious Anglo- 
phobia of the Due de Bellefrance, nor did he come to 
this country with the preconceived idea that things in 
perfide Albion must either be detestable or ludicrous. 
He was rather tall, of a wiry figure, with no super- 
abundant flesh about him; his sallow-complexioned 
face was covered with innumerable wrinkles ; his 
grey hair was cut short, and he wore a grey 
moustache and imperial: he looked every inch an 
aristocrat. 

Frederick shook hands very warmly with Alice, 
whom he had not seen since the accident. 

She smiled as she spoke a few indistinct words of 
thanks, and seemed very happy at his joining the party. 

Tudor, being entirely a new comer, was naturally 
the object of a little quiet observation on the part of 
the ladies, and perhaps not the less so on account 
of his being Frederick's friend. Tudor was about 
Frederick's height, but with a fuller chest and slightly 
broader shoulders. He had a very clear complexion, 
light brown hair, and it was not difficult to detect in 
his beaming hazel eyes energy and ambition. The 
characteristics of his expression were refinement and 
firmness. 

The count, who sat next to Tudor, felt induced to 
address some of his remarks to him. Frederick also 
conversed with him by way of accelerating mutual 
acquaintanceship between his friend and the party. 

*' We ought to be much obhged to Sir Herbert for 
ahowing us this beautiful scenery," said Emily. 
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** The more I see of the country," said the count, 
"the more I am surprised that the English show such 
a liking for travelling on the Continent." 

"Yes," said the major, "many know more of the 
Continent than of their own country." 

"If it had not been for me," said Frederick, 
addressing himself to Tudor, " you would have gone 
to Switzerland instead of coming down here." 

" As a prophet is nothing in his own country," said 
Tudor, " so one's own country does not offer the same 
degree of attraction which a foreign land seems to 
hold out to one's imagination." 

"You are right," said the count, "except where 
people imagine their own country so immeasurably 
superior to every other, that they think it a sort of 
exile or punishment to go abroad — an idea rather 
too prevalent with us French." 

" Wait a little," said Mr. Sherboume, " and nous 
autres Anglais will give you an opportunity of judging 
of our national prejudices, Monsieur le Comte." 

" I suppose," said Tudor, " if the Tower of Babel 
project had been realized, it would have been a great, 
if not an insurmoimtable obstacle to the production of 
that diversity which the human mind seems destined 
to attain." 

"Decidedly," said the count; "we are but too fond 
of becoming apathetic creatures of habit, and the 
circumstances which force us to turn a question and 
look a^ it from different sides cannot be Inultiplied too 
much." 
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" And I should think that nothing could give you, 
with more effect, a change of standpoint than a foreign 
country, with a language full of totally distinct 
idioms, based upon its history, its traditions, 
customs, political and social institutions, the tem- 
perament of its inhabitants, and so forth." 

" You speak quite eloquently," said Mr. Sherboume. 
'' Still the language is less strange than the very 
differences upon which it is based." 

"But," Emily ventured to remark, "Mr. Sher- 
boume, are these very differences not a natural cause 
of the different language ? " 

"Now we are drifting into the German professor 
line," said Frederick ; " perhaps we had better develop 
out of our inner consciousness something that is not 
Sanscrit to a helpless creature of the Darwinian 
theory like me." 

They all laughed. 

"How very wicked you are," said Lady Fanny; 
"just to turn the conversation when we of the weaker 
sex had opened a breach for the purpose of joining in 
the melee. I shall certainly not immortalize your 
daring adventures, that are to be, in savage lands, if 
you cut us off like that again." 

" Ah ! but he is not going," said Alice, smilingly, 
but in an animated manner. 

" A soldier never knows where he may be ordered 
to-morrow," said the major. 

" But he can leave the army, can he not ? " said 
Alice. 
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" Of course he can," said the major ; '* but then he 
ceases to be a soldier." 

The. major made this reply on the spur of the 
moment. There was something in Alice's manner so 
earnest that he could not help being impressed with 
her remark; and he almost unconsciously found 
himself recurring in his mind to probabilities which 
had lately dawned upon him. 

The party in due time arrived at the race-course, 
where the grand stand was in process of being fitted 
up. Sir Herbert went to give the working men some 
directions; all got out of the waggonette, which 
was driven about to keep the horses from getting 
cool, while the other servant took from beneath the 
seat a small hamper, containing sandwiches and 
sherry. 

" You ought to get your horse down from London," 
said Frederick to Tudor ; " there is nothing like 
having one's own horse to ride in the country ; it is 
the pleasantest way of attending races too." 

*'Yes, I think I will order a horse-box and have 
Tommy down," said Tudor; " it will enable me also 
to see a little more of the country than I otherwise 
could." 

" You are fond of horses ?" inquired Emily. 

"Very," said Tudor; "I think they do their duty 
better than we do." 

Emily smiled. "What a pity," she said, "that in 
a civilized country like this they are not better 
treated ! I counted one morning from our window, at 
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Kensington, no fewer than eleven lame horses that 
were driven by within two hours." 

"It is much to be regretted/* said Tudor, «" that 
Government does not take London cab horses under 
its exclusive control." 

** How do you mean ? " asked Emily. 

"By not allowing any cab horse to be owned 
privately ; by having in different parts of the metro- 
polis Government stables." 

" I see," said Emily ; " you want the Government 
to hire out the horses for stated hours only ? " 

" Exactly," said Tudor, " at a reasonable rate, to 
licensed cabmen." 

" But that would be interfering with the Liberty of 
the Subject. People will never submit to that," said 
Mr. Budd. 

" K they submit to having their fares regulated by 
the law," said the count, " why should they object 
to hiring their horses from Government ? The lower 
the fare the more the cabman will feel induced to 
overwork his horse." 

" Certainly," said Lady Fanny, who had joined the 
little group. " To limit the fare by law without con- 
trolling the cabman as to the time he works his horse, 
is beginning at the wrong end indeed." 

"You ought to make your project known," said 
Emily. 

" I have done so," replied Tudor. " I wrote to a 
gentleman whose official position seemed to warrant 
to me his ability to moot the question in the proper 
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" Well," said Emily, " if I see it actually adopted, 
I shall know to whom to attribute the suggestion." 

Tudor was much gratified at the kindly manner 
with which Emily spoke this last sentence. 

" It will take a long time before they adopt such 
a suggestion," said the count. " The intrinsic sound- 
ness of a principle does not insure its adoption. The 
question is : Have horses sufficient stake, sufficient 
power in the country to carry their point ? — everybody 
for himself, et le bon Dieu pour nous tons ! " 

The count finished his observation with a quiet, 
humorous laugh. 

"You will see plenty of that by-and-by. Monsieur 
le Comte, if you watch the elections," said Mr. Sher- 
boume, who seemed to have taken a fancy to address- 
ing the count as " Monsieur le Comte." 

" Oh, I shall watch closely if the opportunity is 
given me," replied the count. 

" Both Sir Herbert and Mr. Budd can gratify you 
in that respect," said Mr. Sherboume. 

** I hope they will bestow the same boon upon me," 
said Lady Fanny. 

" Ah ! you novelists must be kept out of politics," 
said Mr. Sherboume. 

*' Shall I tell you a secret ? " said Lady Fanny. 

" By all means," said Mr. Sherboume ; " secrets 
are now-a-days scarce, when everybody knows every- 
body's business, and it ought to be valued accordingly." 

" Good ! " said Lady Fanny. *' Politics keep them- 
selves out of novels." 
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" How is that ? " said the count. ** In my country 
Government keeps politics out of novels." 

"I have no doubt," said Lady Fanny; "but this 
is the * nation of shopkeepers/" she added, laughing 
archly, " and in this country politics are simply kept 
out of novels because politics are an article that the 
novelist cannot sell." 

Mr. Sherboume looked grave. Perhaps he thought 
that the historian had hardly a better chance in that 
respect. 

"How strange!" said the count. "In France a 
novel, even poetry, sells best with politics." 

"In that respect," said Mr. Sherbourne, who, it 
appears, had recovered from his reverie, "you do not 
seem to make sufficient allowance for human nature 
in your country. You make the article so scarce that 
they do anything to get it in any shape, in any 
quantity, and anyhow." 

" I begin to see," said the count. " You surfeit 
the masses with politics; you give them plenty, 
and very cheap. I know human nature, too ! " he 
added. 

" Common people never think cheap things good, 
count," said Frederick to the count. " May I help 
you to another glass of sherry ? " 

"No, thank you," said the count. "Your wines 
are too heavy for me." 

Sir Herbert now rejoined the party. " I shall feel 
obliged for a glass," he said to Frederick. " Thank 
you." 
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" Well, Sir Herbert," said the major, " are things 
progressing satisfactorily ? " 

'* Quite," said Sir Herbert. "I hope we shall have 
fine weather — everything depends upon it." 

" I trust we shall," said Lady Fanny. " We suffer 
more from the wet than men do." 

" Pardon me," said the count, very politely, " it is 
not my business, still, why do ladies not dress more 
appropriately in rainy weather, with a nice sort of 
Hessian boot, and short dress to match ? " 

*' With all my heart," said Lady Fanny ; " but who 
is to begin ? " 

" Great ladies of the Court ; ladies of assured rank 
and position ought to lead the fashion in a matter 
where health is concerned," said the count. 

By this time the waggonette had come up, and the 
party were preparing to get in. 

" Are you going to run any horses. Sir Herbert ? " 
asked the major. 

" No," said he. " I never have kept a race-horse in 
my life, and never shall." 

*' Lideed ! " said the count, looking much surprised. 
"An English gentleman of your position keeps no 
race-horses ! " 

The count, in spite of his familiarity with Eng- 
lish society on the Continent, had an impression 
that every English gentleman who had the means 
could no more disconnect himself from his race-horse 
than a centaur from his half horse. 

" If you will kindly put us down at the comer of 
Mount Street," said Frederick, *'that will do." 
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" All right," answered Sir Herbert. 

" When will you be busiest with your elections ? '* 
asked the count. 

" I beheve Mr. Budd will address his constituents 
to-morrow, and Sir Herbert is going to make a speech 
the day after," said Mr. Sherboume. 

In due time Sir Herbert pulled up the horses at 
Mount Street, and Frederick and Tudor bade good- 
bye to the party. Sir Herbert leant back and said — 

" Good-bye, I dare say I shall be in in the morning, 
Mr. Danmer." 

" All right," said Frederick, and Sir Herbert drove 
bis way, while Frederick and his friend went theirs. 

" I like this old count," said Frederick. 

" So do I," rejoined Tudor. " If he is a type of a 
French aristocrat, he behes the reputation of their 
being frivolous." 

"He belongs to a class of which my father speaks 
always with admiration ; honour, bravery, and haugh- 
tiness are their attributes. I have heard my father 
often say, * Their honour is their religion, and as 
they have more defined conceptions concerning 
their honour than many other people have touching 
religion, you may rely in many cases more on 
their honour than on some other people's rehgious 
scruples.' " 

" No doubt," said Tudor, apparently not heeding 
this remark, " the old gentleman can be very 
haughty." 

**Let us go up to my rooms for a minute," said 
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Frederick, whither the two young men directed their 
steps accordingly. 

There were two letters awaiting Frederick: one 
was from Mrs. Gates, and the other from Mr. Harris 
Harris. 

" Sit down, old fellow ; make yourself comfortable, 
and excuse me for a moment while I read these letters." 

** Don't mind me," replied Tudor. 

Letters from persons who are bound to communi- 
cate to you what, to say the least of it, is disagreeable 
news, often give to the heart of even the bravest fellow 
a sort of shaky sensation, something like what, we 

» 

are told, soldiers feel when first going into battle. 
When they are once fairly in the Kugelregen, or " ball 
rain," as the Germans say, their courage returns 
to them again. Frederick's hands trembled when he 
opened these two letters. Mr. Harris Harris's letter 
was very short : it merely reminded him, in a busi- 
ness-like manner, that his bill for so much fell due 
on a certain date, and requested him to provide the 
funds at the bank where it was made payable. Mer- 
chants, who in the routine of their business are in the 
habit of receiving bills, do not send reminders of that 
sort to their customers. But in Mr. Harris's line 
reminders were not unusual. In his business they 
were all the more in place, because sometimes gentle- 
men did not recollect the amounts of their bijls 
within some hundreds of pounds, at least. Mr. 
Harris's claim grew surprisingly quick after you once 
had begun transactions with him. 
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We remember, when we were a child, having seen 
metamorphoses in a marionette theatre. First there 
came a hen of turkey size, which, after a reasonable 
amount of unearthly cackling, laid an ostrich's egg 
as to dimensions, which, in its turn, fell most artis- 
tically to pieces, and out came a tiny clown not 
higher than a foot, who danced from one side of the 
stage to the other, and suddenly the little fellow shot 
up, like a telescope, into a gigantic size, which set all 
the children in arms a-crying. We cannot help com- 
paring Mr. Harris to that hen : after his customary 
cackle he surprises an expectant audience with a 
supernatural egg, out of which issues a tiny thing in 
the shape of the money he advances, which shoots 
up into a giant size in the form of the money he 
demands, and which giant frightens many " children 
of a larger growth." 

Mrs. Gates's letter was longer than Mr. Harris's ; 
still it was shorter than was consistent with her 
volubility. 

" Dear Frederick," it began, (not "Fred," ominous 
solemnity !) 

"Your silence is most surprising. You will 
break my poor daughter's heart, to say nothing of 
my own feelings. Depend upon it, I shall not allow 
this sort of thing to last much longer. Tell the major 
to write me a letter in which he communicates to me 
his approval of your engagement to my dear daughter. 
I understand your family are with you down on a 

/ 
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visit. There's also an ugly rumour about your being 
rather sweet upon another lady, but the world is so 
malignant that I am reluctant to oredit it. We under- 
stand that you are very gay in your plaoe just now, 
that you are getting up races and all sorts of amuse- 
ments. Bella and I would so like to be with you. 
Be sure and tell the major now, and give my love 
to him, and Bella's, and to the rest of your family. 
With kindest love from both of us, believe me, dear 

Frederick, 

" Yours affectionately, 

"Ann Gates. 

"P.S. — If we should run down I will let you know a 

day before ; perhaps you and the major will meet us 

at the station. 

*' Yours, 

"A. G." 

These were the two letters Frederick had received. 
Pleasant epistles ! Frederick would rather have met 
a whole company of Harris Harrises than that lone 
woman, Mrs. Gates. He sank on a chair, perfectly over- 
come for an instant. His complexion was of ashy grey. 

"Are you ill?" said Tudor; "you did not receive 
any bad news ? Excuse my asking you." 

" Not at aU," said Frederick, " thank you." 
' Tudor was silent. 

After a little Frederick said — "I have received 
some annoying news, but I dare say it will be all 
right in the end." 

VOL. II. c 
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**I hope so for your sake," said Tudor. 

" You know about that bill to which I alludefl the 
other day ? " said Frederick. 

" Did your friend dishonour it ? " asked Tudor. 

"No; it is not due yet. He went up to London 
about it, and he writes rather in a desponding way. 
He says he met with some disappointment, but he 
will leave no stone imturned to meet it." 

** Well, aU is not lost that is in danger. Cheer up ; 
perhaps you jean get it renewed, if things cannot be 
arranged before that," said Tudor. 

** I hope so ! " said Frederick, " for there is much 
at stake — ^my whole career might be endangered." 

" Indeed ! " said Tudor, much concerned. " Well, 
let us hope for the best ; those things often hang over, 
and are, after all, finally adjusted satisfactorily, 
although it is a bad thing to give one's name in that 
way. Your worrying won't make matters better, for 
to-night, at aU events. Come and dine with me at 
the Crown." 

Frederick felt by no means relieved. His reflections 
on possibilities were too harassing. Still there was 
common sense in Tudor's remark that his feelings 
would not change anything in his affairs for the 
present, so he might as well enjoy a good dinner. 
"Well," he said, "you are very kind; it is quite a 
consolation to me to think that you sympathize with 
me, and, as you say, things may be arranged satis- 
factorily." 

"Of course they may," said Tudor. "Get your hat 
and let us go." 
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And off they went to the Crown. On their way 
to the hotel neither spoke; hoth were thinking — 
Frederick on the means of dodging Mrs. Gates, and 
Tudor of Emily. 

Later in the evening the two friends were not sorry 
to part for the purpose of following, in solitude, the 
bent of their respective' reflections. Frederick wisely 
determined to sleep upon sundry matters. Time 
brings counsel. The next day he had thought upon 
a means to keep Mrs. Gates away. He composed a 
letter to the following effect: — 

'* My deab Mbs. Gates, 

"I have to acknowledge th« receipt of your 
note of the day before yesterday. I am much pleased 
to learn that yon may be induced to come down here 
for a few days. You were correctly informed as 
regards my family being here. I am sorry to say, 
though, that my father, the major, has been very 
poorly ever since he left London. He suffers from 
slight attacks of intermittent fever, a complaint he is 
frequently subject to, and which he contracted in 
Lidia. He has an invitation to visit an old friend 
about fourteen miles away from here, and as soon as 
he has recovered sufficiently he intends to go there 
for a few days with me. Under the circumstances, I 
think it would be advisable for you to await another 
line from me before you leave London for this place. 
It would be most vexatious if you came down just 
when we are away. You mention in your letter a 
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piece of gossip which is so contemptible that I ought 
to let it pass unnoticed, only I cannot make out who 
can think it worth his while to famish you with infor- 
mation as false as it is paltry. Give my love to 
Arabella, and believe me, with kindest regards, 

'' Yours faithfully, 

** Frederick." 

" Well," he thought, " this is the best I can do at 
present ; it will stave her off, I hope, for some little 
time, after which I must invent fresh expedients." 

Tudor, on his part, had a restless night. . Emily's 
presence hovered before his mental vision. When, 
several years ago, he met his first love — ^he was then a 
tall schoolboy — Schiller's line — "There is room in the 
smallest hut for a pair that love each other," was a 
sentiment which nothing prevented him from theoreti- 
cally adopting with a sort of reckless enthusiasm. 
Not that he was not now just as prepared as then to 
make sacrifices where his love was concerned, but as 
he had become older he was compelled to blend with 
the poetical conceptions in the abstract the prosaical 
worldliness which is forced upon us practically. 
When he contrasted in his mind Schiller's smallest 
hut with the requirements which health, comfort, and 
society impose upon us, it appeared to him a ridicu- 
lously contemptible habitation to offer to such a lovely 
creature as Emily. Tudor felt that he was by no 
means in a position, from a worldly point of view, to 
offer Emily anything that would reasonably warrant 
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his presumption in asking of Major Danmer the hand 
of his daughter. 

Tudor lay that night " a-thinkinge, a-thinkinge, 
a-thinkinge." We do not know whether, with his pre- 
dilection for defining things, he tried to define what 
love is. If he did, we are inclined to think that his 
endeavour, at least that night, proved unsuccessful. 
His feelings and his reflections were one chaos — ^he 
did not know where the one began and the other 
ended. One thing, however, is certain: if Emily 
Danmer had asked him to do anything in his power 
Jhe would have done it without stopping to ask whether 
it was good or bad. Unlike the knight in Schiller's 
poem, who threw the glove into the face of the " Eit- 
jterfraiilein," who made it a test of his love that he 
tfihould pick up her glove from amidst lions, tigers, 
And leopards in the arena below, Tudor would have 
handed Emily the glove with reverential devotion — to 
judge of his feelings and state of mind that night. 
What a respoi;isibility young ladies have, if they can 
make a man do anything ! We will not say a young 
man, for old ones are led just as easily the same 
way. 
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CHAPTEB n. 

Mr. Shbrbournb had taken Monsieur le Comte de 
Ghateauvilliers under his special care, at least for a 
day or two. Sir Herbert was very busy with politics. 
The major did not particularly care to study English 
polities at an election; so Lady Forrester had arranged 
a few excursions to neighbouring sights. There was 
an old abbey, picturesque and full of historical 
associations; there was also a particular elevated spot, 
which afforded a unique view, one of the finest in 
the kingdom. Thus the gallant major had his task 
allotted to him by being required to escort the ladies 
to these places, a duty of which he acquitted himself 
with all the more pleasure as Lady Forrester herself 
made one of the party. He found her to be a most 
agreeable woman in conversation— die had that ap- 
preciative tact which enters fully into the views of 
those conversed with, and which is naturally, as a 
rule, more prized than an unsympathizing counter 
display of conversational fluency. 
Mr. Sherbourne and the count drove into town in a 
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brougham placed at their disposal. Sir Herbert was 
going to hold forth at the Mechanics' Institute, and 
Mr. Budd's committee-rooms were at the "Academy," 
a building serving almost any public purpose except 
an academical one. 

**We shall be in very good time. Monsieur le 
Comte,'* said Mr. Sherboume; "very likely we shall 
be able to speak to Mr.^ Budd himself." 

** No, no," said the count ;: ** on an occasion like that, 
this good sir will have enough to- attend to without 
troubling himself about people who cannot forward 
his affairs." 

"Yes," said Mr. Sherboume, "on occasions like 
this the leading politicians have their hands full." 

In due time they arrived at the Academy, the 
sanctum^ mnctorum of which was duly guarded by 
politicians of Mr. Budd's colour. The count was the 
merest theorist as regarded politics. In his own 
country he had never taken an active part in them ; 
he was a Legitimist, modified by events. Whether 
anything but the force of events would ever have 
modified him, is a question. It is with politics as it 
is with many other things, if you do not meet them 
they will meet you, that is, if you do not meet the 
requirements of politics the " other party " will make 
you. The count, on comparing an absolute king with 
an absolute mob, simply preferred the former. If 
he resigned himself to a constitution for a legitimate 
king, it was only through events or circumstances. 
His antipathy to the adoption of a constitution was 
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not from any want of a sense of equity ; on the con- 
trary, his sense of equity was so subtle that he felt the 
impossibility of embodying, in precise words, a con- 
stitution equitably balanced — consequently, when he 
reflected on constitutions generally, he asked himself 
" Cui bono ? " A legitimate king was the only con- 
ception that gave him a precise and a stable idea, 
and if it did not go far as a guide, it went further 
than anything else settled in politics according to his 
knowledge, and prevented innumerable convulsions 
which more insecure forms of government entail, 
unless you take the liberty of cutting a legitimate 
king's head off— a scandalous way of deciding a 
political argument. English politics were to the count 
the quintessence of liberty. Like all theorists, the 
count argued in politics from the top downwards, 
and not from the bottom upwards. In this way 
his notion of liberty in English politics received a 
slight shock, even the very moment they entered 
the Academy. 

"But," said the count, "they seem to watch 
people ; is this not free to everybody ? " 

"They watch the other party," said Mr. Sher- 
bourne. 

" The other party ! " echoed the coimt, " but do 
they not discuss matters here, or at least weigh them 
pro and con without restraint ? " 

Mr. Sherboume's face assumed a most comical 
expression. This was not the place to enter with the 
count into a lengthy explanatory discussion. 
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The room was getting crowded, and they had to 
look out for a suitable place to enable the count to 
plainly hear and understand Mr. Budd. So Mr. 
Sherboume cut the argument as short as possible by 
saying that it was Mr. Budd's party that paid for the 
room. This started a series of ideas in the count's 
head. It was a practical detail of politics, which 
differed from the count's theory of politics as the 
expected verdict of twelve freeborn jurymen some- 
times varies from the real one. And the worst of it 
was that it seemed so practical that the count could 
not gainsay it in his own mind. " One party paid for 
the room — of course they paid for it for their own use. 
But then if the ' other party ' had no business there, 
why pay for a room at all ? " thought the coimt. '* If 
everything was approved of by Mr. Budd's party 
beforehand, and the other party had nothing to say, 
why make a speech at all?" However, the count had 
no time to weigh his thoughts. Mr. Softsoap was 
unanimously voted to the chair. 

The chairman said it was a great pleasure to him 
to participate, however slightly, in the struggle now 
pending between this party and the party of reaction. 
Mr. Budd had done service to the country, and it was 
the duty of the people to stand by him. He intended 
to cause the repeal of an obnoxious tax which was 
supposed . only to affect the middle class, but which 
really touched the working classes also. His party 
was working for the universal principles of liberty — 
(cheers and a slight groan immediately afterwards. 
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but as the precise spot from whence the groan 
issued could as yet not be ascertained, order was 
not disturbed) — justice, and religious freedom, which 
no temporary triumph of the other party could 
obscure. 

Mr. Sherboume eyed the count and found that he 
listened very attentively. 

" Gentlemen/' continued Mr. Softsoap, " and 
brother electors, I feel assured that I shall best consult 
your wishes by standing for as brief a period as possible 
between you and the illustrious politician who has 
come to address us, and to whom you have just given 
so hearty a welcome. (Loud cheers and another 
slight groan, which caused a trifle more of a commo- 
tion than before, which ended like the first in nothing 
practical.) I have every confidence, that on Tuesday 
next you will show your high appreciation of the great 
services he has rendered to all classes of the people 
— (cheers) — and your entire confidence in him as 
regards the future. (Eenewed cheers.) As chairman 
of this great meeting, I ask each and all of you to 
endeavour to maintain order and to promote right good 
English feeling." (Immense cheering.) 

Mr. Budd rose to address the meeting at precisely 
a quarter to four, and was received with enthusiastic 
cheering, which was thrice renewed. The count had 
not an educated ear as regarded English cheers, but 
Mr. Sherbourne thought he heard some bold groans 
through. Mr. Budd said — 

" Gentlemen, I appear before you as a candidate iox. 
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the honour of representing you in Parliament, and my 
first duty, and a most pleasant duty it is, is to render 
you my thanks for the magnificent welcome you have 
been pleased to give me. (Loud cheers, and a rotten 
apple, which grazed Mr. Budd's arm. To the great 
relief of Mr. Sherboume, this little incident escaped 
the count, who had his head turned towards the 
audience, perhaps with an eye to sketch a la Hogarth. 
A voice: "What about Sir Herbert Forrester?" 
Great sensation and uproar on the right side, and to 
the great surprise of the count a man glides, as if by 
magic, over the heads of the audience, to the door 
which opens and swallows him.) Now, gentlemen, as 
regards our opponent, what is he ? (A voice : " A 
bloated aristocrat.'*) Worse than that, gentlemen. 
A foreigner! Look at his name: Forrester! It 
comes from the French for^t. (The count could 
not quite catch the word, which was perhaps owing 
to Mr. Budd's native pronunciation.) Foret means 
'woods'; his name was Woods when his grand- 
father came over here first to better himself. And 
then look at his religion; I think, gentlemen, the 
less I say about his religion the better : we all know 
what religion, a man can have with the name of 
Woods. Let us see, what is Woods ? All names are 
derived from something. There is Simkins, which 
means ' the son of Simon ' ; kin means ' child,* from 
the German 'kind,* which means 'the same kind.* 
(Great uproar, cheers, counter cheers, and hooting, 
which stopped Mr. Budd's address for two minutes, 
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and which made the count think that the colour of 
politics was not kept unmixed in the room^ and that 
some were not over scrupulous in using the room, 
whether they paid for it or not, for purposes of their 
own.) Woods, therefore, means that my opponent's 
grandfather lived in the woods, and very probably fed 
upon acorns. Now, I ask you, gentlemen, what 
religion can a fellow have who lives upon acorns ? or, 
perhaps he was a poacher ! Fancy a man coming 
here, whose great-^andfather was a poacher in a 
foreign country, and to say * Gentlemen, I shall fed 
obliged to you for your votes ! ' as if we had not 
poachers enough in this country already ! (Cries of 
" Shame ! shame ! " which probably referred to Mr. 
Woods.) It is all very well for our political 
opponents to find fault with us on this measure or on 
that, when they themselves prevented us from carry- 
ing the very measure that they now say we ought to 
have carried. It is like making a poor boy carry a 
bucket full of water and kicking him iContinuaUy from 
behind and blaming him for spilling it- Yes, gentle- 
men, in me you may behold, to follow up the simile, 
a political water-carrier, who toils incessantly for the 
good of his country — (Mr. Budd was going to say 
for "the masses,'* but having experienced of late 
that they did not like that misnomer, he did not 
use it) — upstairs and downstairs, and especially to 
the poor and the oppressed, that cannot fetch it 
for themselves. (Loud and apparently unanimous 
cheering.) Yes, gentlemen, to all those I carry it 
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with a perspiring brow and an aching head — 
(A voice : '* Not you'! ") — at a sacrifice that nobody 
knows but me. What is it, gentlemen, you want ? 
(A voice : *' Cut it short, brother ! ** which the count 
translated into his own language with some humour.) 
Do you want to pay much, or little, or nothing ? Do 
you want to be driven from your houses like sheep to 
the slaughter ? Do you want measures or men ? 
Is humanity to conquer inhumanity ? Do you want 
all to go back to that primitive food — ^the acorns, 
upon which our opponent's forefathers all fed ? *' 

Of course it could not be expected that Mr. Budd 
could make a speech uninterruptedly without support- 
ing his physical powers. One of the gentlemen on 
the platform went out several times and brought 
Mr. Budd what the coimt took for eau siLcree, and 
of which the speaker pretty freely partook. 

The heat was very oppressive, and the count him- 
self would have been glad of some cooling drink — 
lemonade, for instance. 

''Where was I?" asked Mr. Budd. (A voice: 
"Amongst the acorns.'*) ''Oh, yes, gentlemen, it 
is acorns you require. (Here the chairman pulled 
Mr. Budd by the coat, by way of reminding him that 
he seemed to confound his party with that of his 
antagonist, but Mr. Budd took it for an invitation 
to take another sip in the great heat, and did so 
accordingly.) You shall have them according to your 
deserts. Do you think there is one party better than 
—better than t'other ? " 
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Mr. Soflsoap grew quite pale, and a tremendous 
uproar ensued. 

"What is the matter with Mr. Budd ? " asked the 
count. 

" Not much," said Mr. Sherboume, who evidently 
felt annoyed. " We call it ' election excitement.' " 

The count did not know exactly what to make of it. 
Was it a peculiar English malady, something like 
*' le spleen,'* which causes so many Englishmen in 
November to seek a watery grave in the Thames ? 

"I will not be put down," said Mr. Budd, 
vociferously. '* I defy you all ! " 

By this time the audience had become very unruly, 
and Mr. Budd seemed very much " excited." 

" Gentlemen," he said, " I feel too much," putting 
his hand to his head, with an idea that he had 
placed it on his heart. " I feel too much to express 
to you " 

But he was not allowed to finish his eloquent 
speech; there was such a volley of rotten apples, 
flour, and dead cats directed upon the toiling politi- 
cian, that the count said, somewhat concerned, to 
Mr. Sherbourne, " Une revolution ! " 

" No, no," said Mr. Sherboume ; *' Come along, 
come along ; " and with some difl&culty they reached 
the street without suffering personal molestation. 
The count, though, had part of his frock coat torn 
away. 

" Ai, mon Dieu, mon Dieu ! " exclaimed the count ; 
'* quelle canaille! " 
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There seemed to be much election excitement in 
the streets. The count and Mr. Sherbourne went to 
the hotel to tell the coachman to get ready to driye 
to Forrest Court. The count did not feel disposed to 
say much, nor was Mr. Sherbourne in a conver- 
sational mood. The historian felt that if the count 
did not attack him on the subject of English politics 
he ought to open the campaign himself, like a clever 
strategist. 

" This is mere fun," Mr. Sherbourne said, '* when 
compared with the doings of your Communists and 
Petroleuses." 

The count made a wave with his hand. *' I am no 
admirer of Communists or Petroleuses, as you may 
easily • imagine ; but there is something grandly 
sinistre, something ' Shakesperien,' something terribly 
tragical about them, which shuts out totally such 
vulgarity as we have witnessed to-day." 

After some reflections the count said, ''Why do 
they not call out the military to patrol the streets and 
to guard the principal places where they politically 
assemble ? " 

" That would never do in this country ; we have 
the police for that kind of work," said Mr. Sherbourne. 

" But you have so few police," said the count. " I 
saw only one policeman there." 

" No," said Mr. Sherbourne, '* there were two." 

" Well," rejoined the count, " What are two police- 
men to keep such a mob in order ?" 

" But they don't require to be kept in order," said 
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Mr. Sherboume. ** The poKce generally get on very 
well with them by taking things very good-naturedly.'* 

The count felt very much puzzled. "Liberty and 
good-nature ! " he ejaculated mentally. 

"I am so sorry, Monsieur le Comte, that your 
coat is torn," said Mr. Sherboume, very sympathiz- 
ingly. 

*' Don't mention it/* said the count : " that is 
nothing at all." 

*' To-morrow," said Mr. Sherboume, ''or the day 
after, you will have an opportunity of judging English 
politics differently; perhaps you would not mind going 
canvassing with Sir Herbert, the other party ? " 

" Oh, the other party ! " exclaimed the count. 
" Excuse me, I have quite enough with one party." 

" Come now, Monsieur le Comte," said Mr. Sher- 
boume, very soothingly, " you must acquire a little 
English sangfroid; the paths of politics are more 
thorny than any other, and if you tread them merely 
to gratify your curiosity as regards the doings of other 
people, you meet with disagreeables." 

'' Sangfroid and flour and rotten apples! Jamais!" 
exclaimed the count. 

The next morning he read Mr. Budd's speech in 
the newspaper, and was surprised that it read so 
much better than he thought it would. He made up 
his mind in future, in a country like this where the 
press is not manacled, never to attend any public 
speeches personally any more, and always to read 
them ** reported.'* He thought that he had been very 
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attentive the day before in listening to Mr. Budd — 
still much had evidently escaped him. 

" Well," said the major to the count in the morn- 
ing, *'how did you fare on your political expedi-* 
tion?" 

" Politics," said the count, shrugging his shoulders, 
" do not concern me, English or French. I regret that 
I did not join you on your excursion to the abbey." 

"Never mind," said Lady Forrester, "we 6,re 
going on another expedition to-day, and you shall 
join us in that.** 

" I shall be but too happy,** said the count, bowing 
to Lady Forrester. 

"Ah,** said Lady Fanny, "I knew that both you 
gentlemen would be punished for playing truant. 
Ladies are never forsaken with impunity." 

" It appears not,** said the count. 

" But if these gentlemen have already suffered, we 
must not prolong their punishment by being vin- 
dictive," said Lady Forrester. 

"Women,** said Lady Fanny, ''punish first and 
forgive afterwards ." 

"Lady Fanny,** said Mr. Sherboume, "bo lenient 
with us. You know we are going to take you to the 
races — a place that will furnish you with matter 
enough to write three three-volume novels." 

" We will see what the count thinks of it. As for 
me, I despair of * new stuff.' There is n'othrng new 
under the sun, and one cannot think of anything that 
is not hackneyed," said Lady Fanny. 

VOL. n. D 
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** Except the truth,'* said the count ; " but nobody 
can write truth and please the world/' 

**We are getting into the same groove that we 
drifted into before," said Mr. Sherboume. 

*' Here is the waggonette," said Lady Forrester. 

Sir Herbert was away on a canvassing expedition. 

*^ Gome, Emily, make haste. I am so glad to get 
an airing on the hills," said Alice. 

**We cannot drive up all the way," said Lady 
Forrester ; *' but some of the walks in the woods are 
charming." 

The party got in and drove away. The day pro- 
mised to be clear and bright. They had driven up 
a gorge or gully, which gave them ample opportunity 
of admiring the lovely effect of the rich, dark foliage 
of the woods presented to their view. 

"Is not this charming woodland scenery?" said 
Lady Fanny, addressing herself to the count. 

"It is like everything English," said the count, 
smilingly. 

"Except law and politics," said Lady Fanny. 

"I thought particularly of comfort and scenery 
when I made that remark," said the count. 

"Dear me," said Lady Fanny; "I am afraid you 
will carry away too favourable an impression of our 
little island ! " 

" Napoleon L," thought the count, " did not con- 
sider the island so little." 

"This is the top," said Lady Forrester, issuing 
from the wood. 
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They had come to an open space, a savanna, but 
to their evident disappointment they were still shut 
in by woodland, and the point presented only a cosy 
spot, singularly secluded. 

Lady Forrester noticed the disappointment of her 
guests. "This way," she said, leading them on a 
little bit through the wood, and 0%. emerging sud- 
denly on the other side a magnificent view burst upon 
the unsuspecting strangers — a view of at least fifty 
miles in extent, the charm of which was greatly 
enhanced by the magnificent river which serpentized 
through the landscape. 

'* How glorious ! " they exclaimed, almost simul- 
taneously. But there was another surprise for them 
in store. 

On the right hand side there were two gentlemen, 
with their pilot-glasses slung round them, lying com- 
fortably on the grass, and supported each on one 
elbow. They were Frederick and Tudor. Frederick 
had borrowed Wilmot's trap. He stretched his neck 
lazily, leaning a little further down on his elbow to 
look at the new comers, not at all expecting to see 
acquaintances or friends. He looked again and 
•exclaimed — " This is Lady Forrester ! " He quickly 
jumped up, and walked towards her. 

" Mr. Danmer ! " said Lady Forrester. They shook 
hands. " Are you alone ? " she inquired. 

"No," answered Frederick. "I have a friend of 
mine with me from London." 

*^ Bring him here," said Lady Forrester ; " do ! " 
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"Thank you, I will.'* And with these words he 
walked back to Tudor, brought him over, and intro- 
duced him to Lady Forrester, also to Mrs. Danmer — 
for when Tudor had joined the party driving to the 
race-ground, both these ladies were absent. 

As it happened, the accidental grouping of the 
company seemed to impose upon Tudor the duty of 
making himself agreeable for a time to Alice, while 
Emily and her brother were taking short turns 
together. 

" I suppose this is your first visit to our county ? '^ 
said Alice. 

"Yes," said Tudor. "I had no idea that there 
was such a spot here as this." 

" Is it not exquisite ? " said Alice ; " and there are 
so many pleasant spots here, irrespective of the 
general view." 

As they walked on, Tudor said — " What is this ?" 

" Don't you know what that is ? " said Alice. 

" I suppose a tent is pitched here occasionally." 

Alice laughed sweetly. " A tent ! what a prosaic 
supposition I That is a fairy ring," she said. 

" And a prettier spot they could not have chosen 
for their moonhght vagaries. I can fancy what a 
spectre-like solitude this scene must present when 
the moon throws her light partially over the weird 
night landscape." 

Alice found in Tudor's mind more reciprocity than 
she anticipated, as regarded poetical reverie. 

"What an appropriate passage this would make 
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here below for Goethe's Erlking to call, from the 
wood that opens there, the child which the father 
holds in his arms riding home ! " said Tudor. 

** Yes ; I shudder when I imagine the scene trans- 
acting here at night," said Alice. " It is strange," 
continued she, *'that animals are very subject to 
unaccountable influences." 

" Especially horses and dogs," said Tudor. 

"My brother," said Alice, "has a horse that 
neither he nor his groom could force or prevail upon 
to pass a particular spot." 

"I have often heard of such cases," said Tudor. 
"Dogs, too, have a pre-knowledge of things, and 
rats, which are said to leave a ship before it sails that 
is doomed to perish." 

"I believe in spirits possessing human beings and 
animals, and simply ascribe such fore-knowledge to 
the spirits within them." 

" Oh, Miss Alice," said Tudor, " you will have the 
Imperial Scientific Society upon you for disseminating 
pernicious heresies ! " 

"I am not afraid of them," said AHce. "I often 
have tiffs with an eminent member of that society — 
an old friend of our family ; in fact, we expect him 
on a visit daily. With regard to these matters, he 
can make no impression upon me." 

" Nor you upon him," said Tudor, smiling. 

While this was the style of conversation that 
passed between Alice and Tudor, Emily and her 
brother were touching topics that savoured more of 
this earth — earthy. 
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"I have been anxious to speak to you on your 
aflfairs," said Emily to Frederick, " but no convenient 
opportunity has offered until now. Are you in the 
way of arranging matters satisfactorily ? " 

'*Yes," said Frederick; *'only things are not 
settled in this world so quickly as one imagines." 

" I know," said Emily, " we are too sanguine as 
regards future circumstances ; but have the jewels 
I sent you not relieved you very much ? — ^have they 
not enabled you to temporize, to tide your difficulty 
over?" 

" Halloa ! what's that ?" said Frederick. " A heron 
— ^there are many herons about here." 

"Never mind the herons," said Emily, quietly ♦ 
'* You did not answer my question." 

"You know, Emily dear," said Frederick, "things 
don't always go straight with a fellowj' 

" Come, pray leave ofif generalities and let me knoW 
particulars, Frederick. Did my assistance gain you 
time to recover by means of strict economy? And 
if not entirely, is there a lessening of your liabilities ? " 
asked Emily. 

"Yes," said Frederick, " there is a diminution." 

Emily was not satisfied with the manner in which 
Frederick said this. 

"You know, Frederick," she said, "I have never 
spoken a harsh or unkind word to you in my life." 

"No, never,'* said he, putting his arm round 
Emily's waist, for a moment, coaxingly. 

" Don't be afraid," she said ; " I am not going to do 
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SO now, for I know that circumstances are the sternest 
mentors, especially those which we are conscious of 
having brought about ourselves. I value your happi-* 
ness more than any jewels," Emily said ; " still, let 
me ask you, is there a chance of the jewels being 
redeemed soon ? " 

" No, Emily," he said, "not soon." 

Emily looked at him expectantly. 

"You see," he continued, " I have given a bill, and 
the jewels as security. I can only economize to a cer-» 
tain extent within a certain period, so it is not likely 
that I shall be able to pay the bill off altogether for 
some considerable time. I must do it by degrees, 
which I am doing. No ! as long as I have not paid 
the money off entirely, your jewels must remain in 
pawn." 

" In pawn ! " said Emily. 

" When I say in pawn, I do not mean to say that 
I pledged them with a pawnbroker. They are in the 
hands of a different kind of business man," he said. 

" A gentleman ? " asked Emily. 

Frederick hesitated, 

"Yes," he replied, " quite a gentleman." 

** Well, Frederick," she said, " I feel a little relieved ; 
do not worry yourself about the jewels ; of course 
women are fond of nice things, but I would willingly 
reduce myself to the plainest necessities of life, if 
I could insure for you thereby a course of life both 
comfortable to yourself and reassuring to those who 
care for you." 
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*^ It will be all right, by-and-by, you will see/* he 
said. 

'^ I hope so, for all our sakes," said Emily. 

She thought for a moment of her dream. After all, 
it was but a dream. And if it meant anything, 
perhaps the troubles were for the most part oyer ; 
perhaps the time had already arrived for the fiery 
sparks to drive the dust cloud away. And yet, she 
thought, she had not seen the other man with his 
hands bound. On the whole, however, she felt re- 
lieved, as we said, and hopeful. 

It is a sign of mental decay when we do not 
continually keep ourselves on the hopeful side of life, 
be the struggle ever so severe. 

" What very nice people the Forresters are," said 
Emily ; " if your regiment should be ordered away 
from here, how sorry I should feel ! *' 

" Well, you know," said he, " that's a thing which 
may happen any day." 

** But would not you be very sorry too ? asked 
Emily. 

" Of course I should," he answered, " but that is the 
way in this world ; just when you find that you have 
made agreeable friends you must part with them." 

" But are you not specially sorry?" inquired Emily. 

" Specially ! " echoed Frederick. " What do you 
mean ? " 

" To be plain," said Emily, '* is there no one at 
Forrest Court for whom you feel more than mere 
friendship ? " 
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*' Whom do you mean ? " said Frederick, 

'* WeU," said Emily, " if you don't know, I don't." 

"You mean Alice, do you ? " he asked, 

" Yes, I mean Alice ; she thinks very much of you 
! — ^she is such a kind, dear girl ! " 

" I am sure she is," said Frederick. 

" I have reason to believe that she would do much 
for you, Frederick. I think I am justified in giving 
you, as regards her feelings, a hint of which you may 
avail yourself or which you may consider unspoken, 
according to the bent of your own feelings." 

Frederick made no answer, following for a momeijt 
the course of his reflections. They had been walking 
back again towards the main group of the party. 

"By-the-by," said Emily, before they had re- 
joined them, ''what is the amount of the bill you 
gave ? I quite forgot to ask you." 

" The amount ? " asked Frederick. " Why, very 
nearly two hundred pounds with interest." 

This was more than Emily thought it to be — still it 
was nothing alarming if Frederick decreased and not 
increased it. 

*' Ah ! " said Lady Forrester ; " Emily, I must 
distribute you young people differently. Why, you 
seem to monopolize this gallant young officer alto- 
gether." 

" I deliver him up to you now," said Emily, laugh- 
ing. " You may dispose of him as you please — ^you 
may keep him in camp or order him to perform the 
dangerous duty of an outpost." 
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*'I am afraid," said Mr. Sherboume, "there will 
not be much leisure for out-door duty of any kind, 
at least as far as our division is concerned. Look at 
this ! '' 

" * To the happy no hour strikes/ as the poet hath 
it, and * over the heads of a genial pic-nic party clouds 
gather imperceptibly,' " said Alice. 

^^ Aufy aufy sprach der Fuchs zum Hasen, horst du 
nicht die Jdger UasenV' said Lady Fanny, which 
bit of Volkspoesie was lost upon the majority. But 
Tudor understood it. 

" Yes, we must break up. There ! " he said, " it 
is going to sprinkle already." 

The servants, duly attentive, came up and brought 
the ladies their cloaks. 

" The weather early in the morning was splendidly 
bright," said Lady Forrester. 

*^We know that brightness," said Lady Fanny, 
" most treacherous in its nature, like the bland smile 
of a gay deceiver ! " 

" We," said the count, " deceive with smiles and 
you with tears : we are the comedians, and you the 
tragedians on the stage of life." 

" We must hurry," said Mr. Sherboume, " or else 
the tears of heaven will deluge us, tragedians and 
all," and by way of a foretaste a tremendous gust of 
wind and rain came howlingly on, making the gentle- 
men lay hold of everything lying loose on the grass 
that they did not wish to see carried away by the 
squall. 
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The whole party, mcluding Frederick and Tudor, 
returned to Forrest Court with scarcely diminished 
spirits, in spite of a drenching, which is not an 
unusual incident at a pic-nic« 
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CHAPTEE in. 

The day of the races had arrived, and for miles and 
miles around people had made up their minds to 
make a holiday of it. K you had engaged the town 
crier — ^who in those parts is beautifully dressed in 
livery, and wears a cocked hat with a gold band — and 
offered twenty pounds for a costermonger's turn-out, 
you would not have been able to procure it. Every- 
thing, from a wheelbarrow upwards, was in requisition. 
It is true, not all the vehicles were used for the pur- 
pose of exclusively enjoying the sport. Some were 
all for sport, some combined business with pleasure, 
and others were all business, especially the wheel- 
barrows, those useful " two-in-hands." 

Family phaetons were seen passing, the hind seats 
charged with human freight in a most precarious way. 
Big spring carts, with high wheels, and filled with as 
many men as they could hold, were drawn along by 
tiny little horses. The ladies and gentlemen of the 
two principal establishments of the town, the " Water- 
loo House," and " the Emporium,'* respectively, had 
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clubbed together for the hire of the omnibuses of 
the successful line. 

53ie majority of the officers of the gallant regiment 
to which Frederick belonged went on the top of 
a four-in-hand, driven by and belonging to Lord 
Charles, their brave colonel taking some of the very 
young officers under his special paternal care. 

Butchers, bakers, and respectable greengrocers 
took their families out in their business carts. By 
respectable greengrocers we mean such as had 
a respectable turn-out; none of your dilapidated 
concerns, which, if the poor three-legged animal could 
possibly give a jerk and deviate for one moment from 
its toilsome crawling pace, would surely fall to pieces, 
that part of the wheels which happens to be upper- 
most, having already a tendency to grind the invalid 
body of the cart to powder, while the distance of the 
l6wer parts of the wheels from each other, when they 
touched the ground, suggested broad-guage lines. 

Now and then you could see a costermonger behind 
his patient donkey, on his singular carriage, his legs 
wide apart, and driving for very life, 
* Frederick and Tudor rode out on horseback, Tudor's 
horse having been sent down from London. At 
Forrest Court both a four-in-hand and an open car- 
riage were ready for the guests, the family, and Sir 
Herbert. Besides the guests we already know, there 
was another gentleman — ^this was Mr. Tobias Siftall, 
the eminent member of the Imperial Scientific So- 
ciety to whom Alice alluded in her conversation with 
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Tudor. In all civilized countries where there was a 
scientific society, if even only markgrdflich, he had 
been elected an honorary member. Whenever he 
appeared on any great public occasion, his scientific 
bosom was so covered with orders which he had 
received from reigning sovereigns in recognition of 
the services he rendered to mankind by his discoveries, 
that the ignorant masses invariably took him for 
some great general. It was he that discovered that 
the centiped ought to have exactly one hundred legs. 

Mr. Tobias Siftall was bald, but whether he lost his 
hair simply because his father lost his before him, 
and which we would designate as from hereditary 
causes ; or whether his constitution in the abstract — 
that is taking neither his ancestors nor his descend- 
ants into consideration — ^had a tendency that way, 
and which we could call, constitutional causes; or 
whether he lost it in consequence of the amount of 
brain- work he had to encounter in his researches, 
which we venture to classify as outward causes, 
Mr. Tobias Siftall himself had not yet scientifically 
ascertained, no doubt being too much engaged in 
questions in which he was less personally concerned. 
He wore spectacles: he was near-sighted — ^rather a 
decided drawback, when we consider that ^e believed 
in nothing that he could not see. 

Lady Forrester and Mrs. Danmer, the count and 
Mr. Sherboume, occupied the open carriage. The 
major and Mr. Budd, Alice, Emily, and Lady Fanny, 
were outside the coach with Sir Herbert. There were 
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also Miss Forrester, who had been away on a visit to 
an aunt, and the Hon. Mr. Grover, a captain in the 
Guards, the reserved aristocratic man to whom Miss 
Forrester was engaged. 

Mr. Siftall's sedentary, studious life made the idea 
of riding on horseback, for a change, very agreeable 
to him. When he expressed a desire for this mode 
of attending the races, both Sir Herbert and Lady 
Forrester dropped a few hints, which, to a man less 
absorbed in scientific reflections, would have been 
plain enough to make him see that there existed a 
slight objection to his riding on horseback. It was to 
no purpose to remark that it was both safer and more 
sociable to go with Sir Herbert or with Lady Forres- 
ter : Mr. Tobias Siftall would ride. It was a change. 
Is not nature full of changes, and was not nature his 
exclusive guide ? There was the change of the four 
seasons; there are the changes of the moon. Here 
was a change from Mr. Tobias SiftaU the peripatetic, 
to Mr. Tobias Siftall the equestrian. There was some 
embarrassment as to the kind of horse to be allotted 
to him. Sir Herbert hesitated to give him any of 
his roadsters for his (Mr. Siftall's) sake. Alice 
objected to her pony being lent, for the pony's sake. 
However, they had a sort of pony-of-all-work, which 
seemed to be the most eligible animal in the stable 
for the occasion, an animal which never did anything 
even bordering on the sinister — ^never threw, bit, or 
kicked anybody ; never had an accident of any kind, 
;iot even one that was not its own fault, that is, 
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its rider's or driver's — ^it was an animal decidedly 
born under a lucky star. 

A tidy-looking young groom led the pony up to the 
door. Mr. Siftall wanted to get up on the oflf side. 
The well-trained groom turned his face away to con- 
ceal an irrepressible smile. 

'* This side, sir," he said, " if you please." 

*' Isn't it aU the same ? " said Mr. Siftall. *' There 
is nothing in nature to warrant such pedantic one- 
sidedness." 

" It's always the near side, sir, that we gets up," 
said the groom, respectfully. 

He did not understand the word " pedantic," but 
then Mr. Siftall did not know what the '* near side " 
was. According to his conception, the nearest side was 
exactly the side he wanted to get up. If nature had 
wanted man to mount on any particular side she 
would, in her practical wisdom, have indicated it by 
some sort of a hole on that side in horses, ponies, and 
donkeys. However, what was the use of arguing with 
an illiterate person like that groom ? 

When Mr. Siftall was mounted, there was con^ 
siderable difficulty in adjusting the length of the 
stirrups. First the right one was too short, and then 
the left one was too long ; ultimately, however, he 
thought they would do. 

" Now let go I " said Mr* Siftall ; aUd immediately 
afterwards he cried, " Stop him ! stop him ! " 

The groom ran up to the pony and stopped it. 

"It ain't nothing but playfulness, sir," he said> 
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touching his forehead with his finger. "He hasn't 
been out these two days." 

"You caU that playfuhiess ? " said Mr. Siftall. 
"Why the brute kicked with all four at the same 
time ! " 

The pony's name was Billy. 

" There is not a kick in him, sir," said the groom. 

"Well," said Mr. SiftaU, "lead him on a bit." 

By this time the four-in-hand had started to lead 
the way. But Mr. Siftall was in front. The groom 
had let go, and poor Billy, no doubt from his un- 
familiarity with Mr. Siftall's way of handling the 
bridle, thought to do his duty by turning round like a 
top, in the middle of the road. The groom had to 
run up again to lead Mr. Siftall out of the way to 
make room for the four-in-hand. The moment it had 
passed, Mr. Siftall was all right, for Billy, like a 
sensible, dear pony, which he was, henceforth ignored 
Mr. Tobias Siftall's guidance, and followed the coach 
that he knew belonged to the establishment, with 
characteristic adhesiveness. 

Nature had implanted in Mr. Siftall no bad idea of 
holding on. If there was any anxiety in the minds of 
some of the party on the coach as to Mr. Siftall's 
safety, it was folly dispersed by this time. The only 
thing now that was against him was an absence of 
grace. He was a thick-set man with short legs, 
which appeared even shorter through his having 
insisted that the stirrup-leathers should be very short. 
There must have been something wrong, though, in 

VOL. n. E 
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the adjustment on the part of that stupid groom ; for 
the legs of his nether-garments would sHp higher 
and higher, until he had the appearance of a High- 
lander in a civilian's coat, out for the day. 

It is wonderful how kind " nature ** is to people 
that do not know how to ride. Mr. Siftall was not 
the only one that day who rode on a horse something 
like a somnambulist walks on the ridge of a roof — 
that is, without being aware of the danger. 

We need hardly mention that there was an im- 
mense concourse of people on the race-course. Sir 
Herbert's coach and the open carriage were very con- 
veniently placed for witnessing the races — ^not far 
from the grand stand. The horses, of course, Were 
taken out of both vehicles. 

Sir Herbert had provided tickets for the grand 
stand, so they could go and shake hands with their 
friends and acquaintances, or remain on the coach or 
in the carriage, as they Hked. At one time there was 
a tremendous uproar, cheering to no end: either 
royalty had arrived, or the sport had commenced, but 
it turned out only to be the " customary dog " that 
was chased along the course. The next cheering, 
however, was the signal that the races had begun in 
earnest. 

The count was very much interested in " Le sport 
Anglais." The jockey can no more be duly appreciated 
in foreign countries than the humour of Sam Weller. 
Mr. Tobias Siftall was very attentive to the count, 
and proposed to take him round to show him life on 
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an English race-course. K there were certain games 
forbidden by law, on account of their gambling nature, 
the observance of the law by the law-abiding Anglo- 
Saxon was conspicuous by its absence, wherever 
policeman X was not present. The count was im- 
pressed with the buoyancy and heartiness of English 
life among the people. There were booths and stands 
of all sorts, like as at a fair, including shooting 
galleries, cheap panoramas^ peep-shows, and various 
other shows* 

In the refreshment line, ginger-bread and ginger 
beer played no inconsiderable part. 

While Mr. Siftall and the count were leisurely 
walking through the crowd there seemed to be a com- 
motion close by. Mr. Siftall asked one of the police- 
men what was the matter. From his report it appeared 
that a beershop-keeper from the neighbourhood had 
taken out a cask of ale for sale. He had erected a 
sort of tent over it, but as canvas was rather scarce 
with him, part of the back of the cask remained un- 
covered outside. In the beginning the beer-seUer did 
a brisk trade, selling his ale for threepence a glass, but 
suddenly there came a lull, which lasted incomprehen- 
sibly long. The reason of this cessation of business 
turned out to be that an enterprising fellow had spiled 
the exposed end of the cask outside and sold the ale 
for a penny a glass. 

They walked on farther and a grave-looking man 
e^me up to Mr. Siftall and the count, offering little 
gutta-percha ' * nigger ** dolls for sale. Their appearance 
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presented no particular inducement to purchasers, but 
they squeaked very loudly, which seemed to both Mr. 
Siftall and the count something very extraordinary. 
The man held one little figure up, saying — " Only a 
penny a-piece ! only a penny a-piece ! " looking at 
his two probable customers rather in a melancholy 
way, while the little " nigger " squeaked wonderfully 
loud for its size. Mr. Siftall began to explain to the 
count, on scientific principles, how it was that such a 
little body could make so great a noise, — in fact, it was 
only a fortnight ago that he had completed a treatise 
" On Sounds," — so the count made up his mind to buy 
half-a-dozen, to take with him to France. He put 
his hand in his pocket to take out his porte-monnaie, 
but Mr. Siftall warned him not to do so ; he had a six- 
pence loose in his waistcoat pocket, which he gave 
the man, who wrapped six little niggers very carefuUy 
in a piece of paper, and handed the parcel to the 
count. 

On their way back through the crowd towards 
the spot where the carriages were, they passed a 
thimble-rigger's stand. They stood still for a moment 
to watch the man's trick of legerdemain. There were 
one or two bumpkin-looking fellows showing to others, 
apparently of their own class, some money, saying — 
*' Zee wot I won." Of course Mr. Siftall knew they 
were decoys, and it need hardly be mentioned that 
a man of Mr. SiftaU's class could be induced on no 
other grounds than scientific ones to give the game 
his attention. But the thimble-rigger baffled his 
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observations completely. Mr. Siftall left the stand 
a few shillings poorer, which he had offered on the 
altar of science, experimentally, disinterestedly, and 
to no purpose. Still, he felt a little nettled at being 
"done." 

When they reached their friends, they found them 
most agreeably occupied in fortifying the inner man. 
Of course a race-day is a champagne day, par excellence. 
Mr. Siftall and the count were not sorry to join them. 
There was an accession to the party, in the persons 
of Frederick and Tudor. Sir Herbert had a bottle in 
his hand and Mr. Budd another — they were helping 
the ladies and gentlemen of their party and themselves. 
"HaUoa, Mr. Siftall," said Mr. Budd, "we thought 
you were lost; come along and have a glass of cham- 
pagne." Then addressing the count, he said — 

"Well, Monsieur le Comte, what do you think of 
English life out-doors now? you seemed to think that 
we shut ourselves up always within hedges or walls 
when we want to amuse ourselves." 

"Oh no, oh no," said the count, "I merely re- 
marked that with us all classes seemed to join in out-of- 
door life more than with you. But to-day, I must 
confess, high and low are represented, and it would 
be difficult to discover even the slightest sign of * le 
spleen Anglais,* which nous autres Frangais attribute 
to your nation." 

"If you stay long enough. Monsieur le Comte," 
said Mr. Sherbourne, " you will find that nous autres 
Anglais are the joUiest dogs living." 
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At that moment a gentleman passing with an un- 
steady gait, carrying apparently a compound drink to 
some fair lady, pushed against the count, which made 
him spill some of his champagne. The count's blood 
was up in a moment. He knitted his brows. 

"Never mind, count," said Mr. Budd, "we don't 
take anything ill here on a day like this." 

The count quickly recovered his equilibrium mentally 
as well as physically, and nodding towards the offend- 
ing individual that had gone on, said with some zest, 
" Election excitement ! " which created no small 
amusement, Mr. Sherboume nearly holding his sides, 
while Mr. Budd was inconvenienced by a crumb of 
bread in his throat, which made him cough tremen- 
dously for a short time, the major patting him on the 
back, by way of a remedy. 

" By-the-by," said Mr. Tobias Siftall to the count, 
" you did not show your purchase to the ladies. The 
count has bought some curiously, I should say scien- 
tifically contrived toys, to take with him to France. 
I quite understand the principle," Mr. Siftall added. 

" What is it, count ? " asked Lady Forrester. 

The count took out his parcel, opened it, and handed 
a little nigger doll to Lady Forrester. 

"Make it squeak! make it squeak!" said Mr. Siftall.* 

Lady Forrester pressed it, but to no effect. She 
handed it to Emily, who tried to make it squeak, with 
no better success. 

" Give it to me," said Mr. Siftall. 

By this time Mr. Sherboume broke out into very 
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hearty laughter. " Did you recommend the count to 
buy these niggers ? " he asked. 

"No," said the count'; "he only explained to me 
the squeaking on scientific principles, but I would 
have bought them on account of the extraordinary 
power they possess." 

"Well, well," said Mr. Sherboume, who emptied 
another glass of champagne in the mean time and felt 
very comfortable and saw everything couleur de rose ; 
"you are a rare man of science, Siftall; don't you 
know that the rogue * sold ' you out and out ? " 

" How is that ? " asked Mr. SiftaU. 

" Why these niggers do not squeak — it is the fellow 
that sells them that does it, in a most grave manner, 
in a sort of ventriloquial way." 

The count's eyes sparkled, for he thought it very 
droll. 

" You see," continued Mr. Sherboume, who seemed 
to be in a teasing mood, "in your scientific researches 
you have omitted to take spiritual causes into account. 
This ought to be a lesson to you for the future." 

" I do not understand you," said Mr. Siftall, dryly. 

" In your science," said Mr. Sherboume, " you do 
not believe in anything spiritual, because it is beyond 
your power to demonstrate palpably its existence. If 
you had believed in the existence of the roguish spirit 
that is in that fellow, you would not have attributed 
to the dead gutta-percha powers it did not possess." 

"Come now," said Mr. Siftall, a little annoyed, 
" don't talk nonsense." 
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"Never mind, Siftall," said Mr. Budd, "take a 
glass of wine. Here you are ; better luck next time." 

While the count and his guide were walldng about 
as we have described, Frederick watched the races with 
the utmost eagerness. In his anxiety to retrieve him- 
self, somewhat after the fashion of merchants, who, 
when their legitimate business goes backwards, go on 
the Stock Exchange, he had betted heavily on one 
horse. There is not only a tide in the affairs of man 
to be taken at the flood, but also one which no mortal 
can prevent from ebbing out further and farther. It 
appears that with poor Frederick the ebb-tide had 
fully set in, if we are to judge from his losses that 
day in betting with Lord Charles, Mr. Blendem, 
the wine merchant of the town, and one or two 
others. 

Frederick was very crestfallen. He hardly knew 
what he was doing. He was standing by the side of 
the carriage, holding a glass of wine in his hand, 

■ 

looking, to say the least, very preoccupied. Emily 
watched him anxiously. She saw that there was 
something the matter with him. All of a sudden she 
uttered a cry of anguish, and Tudor, who was near, 
hurled Frederick, with great presence of mind, out 
of the way of a horse that had bolted. It rushed by 
at a frantic pace, with its harness on. If it had not 
been for Tudor, Firfederick would have been injured — 
might have been killed. AU those present of the 
party praised Tudor's instantaneous action very 
much, for everything depended upon an instant only. 
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Emily especially was anxious, by words and more by 
looks, to express to him her gratitude. 

Some of the gentlemen joined the party afterwards, 
as also the count and Mr. Siftall, and as, in popular 
parlance, " a miss is as good as a mile," the general 
jovial feeling of the company was by no means im- 
paired by an occurrence which might have thrown a 
great gloom upon them all. 

After Mr. Budd had spoken so cheeringly to Mr. 
Siftall with regard to his scientific discomfiture, the 
count suddenly turned round, thinking that some- 
body had rent his coat quite down the back. 

"It is nothing. Monsieur le Comte," said Mr, 
Sherboume, "it is what we call *the fun of the fair,* 
a little brush wheel which you sweep down a coat. 
It produces a sound as if you suddenly tore the 
cloth.'' 

But the count did not relish the joke. They had 
torn his coat once before at the Academy, and he felt 
very much like peppering them with small shot. If 
the count had been a member of the French As- 
sembly, and on the eve of introducing a liberal 
measure for the good of the masses, he would have 
trampled it under foot. " The fun of the fair ! " 
Liberty taken with his person by the people was 
atrocious. 

*' Well, count, did you bet ? '* asked Lady Fanny. 

"No," said the count. "In my youth I gambled, 
but not on horses. I went to Wiesbaden and Baden- 
Baden, but I soon left it off. An intimate friend of 
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mine blew his brains ouf, and it shocked me very 
much. Besides/* he added, "when you gamble, you 
have not only to do with fortune, but probably with 
cheating.*' 

*'Yes, count,** said Lady Fanny, "you call it by 
the right name.** 

"I know some of my compatriotes call cheating 
corriger la fortune.'* 

" That's a very polite way of putting it,** said 
Mr. Budd; "but, you know, gambling is not all 
cheating, and, besides, there is honour among 
thieves.*' 

"Yes," said the count, " but in order to derive any 
benefit £rom that, one must be a thief one's self, and 
then the honour is only that of thieves and requires 
watching.'* 

Sir Herbert thought it was time to return, to avoid 
the great crowd. All had taken their respective 
seats. Lady Forrester had warmly shaken hands 
with Frederick, and invited him to dinner for the 
next day, requesting him to bring his friend with him. 

Mr. Tobias Siftall, whose notions of grace and pro- 
priety were not so primitive as we supposed, and who 
had managed to contrive a pair of straps with a piece 
of string, mounted on Billy, and looked as if he felt 
conscious of being the object of attention — even, in a 
few isolated cases, of admiration — both as to his 
horsemanship and personal appearance, on the part 
of the fair sex, who all looked, he thought, exceed- 
ingly pleased when they saw him. He felt grieved 
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though, that after a little while his trousers shrank 
upwards again, his ingenious method of fastening 
them having proved a failure. 

" Mr. Budd/' said Sir Herbert, " if you are re- 
turned I hope you will come out handsomely for the 
town.'* 

" What should I do for them ? " asked Mr. Budd. 

*' You might give them a ball," said Sir Herbert. 

" If you promise to do the same in case you should 
be elected," said Mr. Budd, " I will promise you to 
give a ball of some sort." 

" Very good," said Sir Herbert. 

The count thought that this friendship and good 
understanding between two rival politicians was very 
nice, and expressed himself to that effect to Mr. 
Sherboume. 

"Do not think, Monsieur le Comte," said Mr. 
Sherboume, " that this good fellowship between 
candidates of different politics is general — it is rather 
the exception. Sir Herbert and Mr. Budd's friendship 
dates from long before their respective political 
careers. Of late," continued Mr. Sherboume, " every- 
body and everything seems to be at loggerheads. In 
the highest quarters they abuse each other like pick- 
pockets, and mean it, too. And not only politicians 
but also lawyers, who used formerly to shake hands 
before and after their addresses to the jury, fire into 
each other in bitter earnest, and have not the slightest 
connection any more * with the house over the way, 
social or otherwise." 
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The count pondered over what Mr. Sherbourne told 
him, and thought that this loggerheadism must be 
pretty general over the world. 

The spectacle that presented itself on the road, 
going home, showed, however, no signs of disagree- 
ment. Eight good fellowship seemed the order of the 
day, even to an astonishing degree. One or two 
gentlemen were sitting on the drivers' seats outside 
of the hansoms they had hired, while they very con- 
siderately allowed the drivers to rest, snoozing inside 
from the fatigues of the day. Well-dressed women 
were exceedingly jolly and smiling on more persons 
than Mr. Siftall. 

On the whole, one could not help being impressed 
with the cleverness of the god Bacchus, in protecting 
his devotees from harm, a circumstance which made 
those who worshipped him not, all the more nervous 
for their own safety. 

Frederick and Tudor rode home in company with 
some brother officers of the former. Frederick was 
very silent all the way. Some of the officers thought 
they knew what was the matter with him. Tudor did 
not, but he was not destined to be kept long in ignor- 
ance of the cause of Frederick's very taciturn mood. 

As regards Tudor, though his heart had been 
pierced by that wanton boy Cupid, the wound did 
not prevent him from participating heartily in the 
humour of the time. He dined at the mess with 
Frederick, who, on his way home, had determined to 
make a clean breast of it to his friend that very 
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evening, that is after his fashion, which, as we akeady 
know, was ''limited." He had in Tudor, however, a 
more willing instrument than he himself was aware 
of — ^that mischievous urchin, who had so suddenly 
and effectually penetrated through Tudor's armour of 
proof, became his most useful ally. 

" Come up, old fellow, to my room," said Frederick 
after dinner to Tudor. 

When they were alone, Frederick opened the cam- 
paign. "Do you know," said he, **I have been 
awfully unfortunate to-day." 

" Did you bet ? " asked Tudor. 

" More heavily than you think," answered Frederick. 
. Tudor kept silent. 

" You know my affairs," Frederick resumed. " There 
is a bill with my name on the eve of being dis- 
honoured." 

*' You are not sure of that ? " said Tudor. 

" Oh, quite." 

" I have a letter from my friend to that effect, poor 
fellow. I would have told you of it before, only I 
don't like to worry my friends if I can help it. Poor 
fellow, you can't proceed against a friend legally, you 
know." 

" Certainly not," said Tudor, " not if you can avoid 
it." 

" At aU events, I should be proceeded against first, 
and I would have my remedy, if it is one, against my 
friend, only after I myself am ruined." 

*' I am sure," ssiid Tudor, " your father will come 
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to the rescue if you tell him the circumstances. He 
has been in the army himself, and he knows that 
it is a point d'honneur amongst yourselves, as you 
explained to me, to help each other." 

"But I believe I also told you that I have had 
already a handsome sum, over and above what he 
gives me yearly." 

" Well, that may happen once," said Tudor, " still 
that is no reason why he should not come forward 
under the peculiar circumstances to save you." 

"To tell you the truth, my father cannot draw 
money as he likes, only so much at a time. He has 
not got it. I would have asked him the last time when 
I discounted the bill, for assistance if he had had the 
money, for the fellow would not discount my bill 
without tangible security," said Frederick. 

" But you gave him none, did you ? " asked Tudor. 

" Yes, I did," said Frederick. 

" Why, who gave you that ? would he not help you 
again ? " asked Tudor. 

Frederick was driven into a comer, and, fully un- 
aware of the effect which the nature of his disclosure 
would have upon Tudor, said — " I don't mind telling 
you, but of course you must not breathe it to a soul : 
my sister Emily helped me." 

" Not in money ? " asked Tudor. 

" No, she had some jewels left her by an aunt." 

" What are they worth ? " inquired Tudor again. 

" Why, the fellow valued them at a song — they are 
worth a good deal more than a hundred pounds." 
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" And I suppose the major and Mrs. Danmer know 
nothing of this ? " 

" No, they do not," said Frederick. 

" And these jewels would be redeemed if the bill 
were met ? " asked Tudor. 

" Of course they would," said Frederick. 

"I wish I could help you, but I have not much 
cash at my disposal," said Tudor. 

'^ If I had not had the greatest repugnance to asking 
any of my friends for assistance," said Frederick, " I 
would not have betted so heavily." 

There was some truth in what he said. 

Then after a moment's silence he said — " Will you 
help me through this ugly business ? " 

"Whatever I can do," said Tudor, ^* I will do. I 
only hope I shall be able to do it efficiently. When 
I go up to London," he continued, " I will see to what 
amount I can assist you." 

** I don't know," said Frederick, "whether I can 
wait so long. I may want assistance in a day or 
two." 

" I can hardly draw any money in a day or two, 
above my present requirements," said Tudor. 

" I dare say," said Frederick, " I could manage the 
affair mthout cash, if it is inconvenient, by getting 
another bill discounted." 

" You mean with another party," said Tudor, " and 
pay oflf that fellow who has your sister's jewels ? " 

" Of course ! " said Frederick, who was but too 
willing to agree with his friend in everything which 
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made matters smooth for the attainment of his object^ 
and which, after all, would be left to his option 
ultimately to do or not to* do. If Tudor, from a 
peculiar sense of honour, had an idea that the jewels 
ought to be returned to Emily, it was not Frederick's 
business to debate that question. 

After a few moments' reflection, Tudor said — "I 
have a great objection to having anything to do with 
an accommodation bill. I thought of assisting you 
with ready money, of trying what I could do when I 
got back to London." 

Frederick knew that the ready-money assistance 
would by no means be anything like the amount he 
hoped to be accommodated with in a bill. 

"I will tell you what it is," he said; "it will be 
too late, and, as you say, I ought to make it a point of 
honour to restore my sister her jewels." 

Tudor argued in his own mind jpro and con. If 
anybody had told him a short time ago that he would 
be accessory to giving an accommodation bill to any 
mortal being, he would have laughed him to scorn 
— the very thing which was looked upon in his sphere, 
in Messrs. Snyder and Co.'s bank, as pecuHarly 
'* fishy." We said he argued. But whatever argu- 
ment he brought forward for not helping Frederick 
in that peculip-r way, there was always something 
heavier to counterbalajice it. -'Poor Emily, who 
had been so kind as to make such a sacrifice for her 
brother, she ought not to be a loser," he thought. 
Whether he had a secret hope that ultimately Emily 
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might learn that it was through his assistance that 
her brother, for whom she cared much, got out of an 
embarrassment, and that it was to him she owed in a 
measure the restoration of her jewels, we hardly 
know. 

We believe our hero capable of much disinterested- 
ness, but still we must incline towards the opinion 
that the probability of Emily eventually knowing his 
share in this transaction, as such knowledge on her 
part was not likely to injure anybody while it might 
benefit him, was not without considerable influence 
with him. Finally Tudor offered to give his name. 
Frederick did not exactly know the amount. A brother 
officer of his would also endorse the bill. 

"I am pretty sure,'* said Frederick, "that the 
whole affair will be settled long before that bill 
becomes due." 

" But still,*' said Tudor, " I must be prepared to 
meet it, in case of necessity." 

'* There will be no occasion' for that/' replied 
Frederick. " In the first place, I shall be better off 
by that time : by dint of economy I shall be on my 
legs again ; in the second place, my friend, who is the 
cause of all this, will have arranged his own affairs 
satisfactorily by that time; in the third, there is 
another brother officer of mine, as 1 told you, who 
will also endorse the bill. Bless you, it will be a 
mere matter of form as far as you are concerned." 

AUthis appeared very plausible in the eyes dl 
Tudor, with the thought of Emily in the background. 

VOL. n. F 
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Frederick thought it judicious to strike the iron 
while it was hot. " It is an unfortunate thing," he 
said, " that in order to retrieve myself I betted." 

"It is, indeed," said Tudor; "but I can place 
myself in your position — pressed as you are, the 
chance of winning was very tempting." 

" If it were not for that loss, the amount which I 
require would be much less." 

" Well, how much do you want ? " inquired Tudor. 

"About two hundred and fifty pounds," said 
Frederick. 

" Two hundred and fifty pounds ! " echoed Tudor. 

"You don't think that much, do you?" asked 
Frederick. " You may rest assured it is only a 
matter of form as regards you." 

" And if you don't get that amount, I suppose you 
will have to avail yourself of your sister's jewels 
again ? " said Tudor. 

" What would you have me do ? " asked Frederick. 

Tudor was decidedly in for it. "After aU," he 
iiiought, " there are three or four parties interested 
in the payment of this bill, and if it comes to the 
worst I do' not think that I shall have to stand the 
whole brunt of it." He would not have grudged ten 
times that sum, if he had had it ; and the amount 
demanded for the bill startled him on no other grounds 
than the possibility of his not being able to meet it, 
should it be required. 

> The element of prudence was not wanting in Tudor, 
but there was by far a preponderating quantity of 
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material in him that would light with the torch 
of love and consume all other elements. Was he 
different in that respect from other people? What 
did he do ? He loved where he wished to be loved 
again, and his love swayed him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sir Herbert sat in his study, a peculiarly cosy room, 
with a view gratifying to the eyes both in summer 
and winter. He had a number of letters before him, 
which he opened one after another somewhat hstlessly. 
His correspondence had suddenly increased. He had 
been returned to Parliament. He was now Sir 
Herbert Forrester, M.P. Sir Herbert was of too even 
a temperament to be much elated. He certainly felt 
gratified, for it might have been the other way. 
StUl, either way was not much out of the way for 
him. Had he not been elected, he would have had 
plenty of other things to fall back upon. Being 
elected, it came as a natural consequence of his 
position. We have described his character before : he 
was not eccentric, and did not bum with the desire of 
setting, the hall of St. Stephen's on fire with any 
great measure of reform ; so eagerness did not 
inwardly consume him. 

We should say that many within and without 
Parliament would have considered Sir Herbert, if not 
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a model member, a very desirable one : a steady- 
going, safe man, sure to do nothing against the 
interests of his party. " Lea extremes se touchent '* and 
anything that goes too far, however promising, is just 
as dangerous as things too near. Machinery is very 
useful, but when you come too close and even the 
slightest part of your garment is caught, it may cost 
you your finger, or your hand, or your life. 

In every sense, then. Sir Herbert was a prudent 
M.P., never coming too close to Parliamentary 
machinery, for his own sake, but when measures 
came before the House, he waited until the gigantic 
machine had done its work wholesale, in the thrash- 
ing, sifting, winnowing, and throwing out, and then he 
voted for or against it, as his party did. 

It is wonderful how quickly the eagles discern the 
carcase. We mentioned that Sir Herbert's corres- 
pondence had suddenly increased. Yes, the eagles, 
that is the voters, had, after much preliminary consider- 
ing and planning in their respective spheres, suddenly 
balanced themselves, and, taking aim, came down with 
a swoop, each armed with a begging letter in some 
shape or other. As to the bigness of the share of 
good things they demanded, they were stiQ eagles, but 
we regret that here the simile ends, for in every other 
respect they shewed themselves more like a certain 
long-eared tribe of quadrupeds. 

One voter stated that one good turn deserved 
another, and that he thought himself, on account of 
his- large connection amongst licensed victuallers^ 
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I>ecTiliarl7 fit for a permanent post in the Inland 
Bevenue Office^ with a salary of so mnch a year. 
Another had been recommended by his physician 
a change of climate '^ as per certificate enclosed/' and 
requested Sir Herbert to use his influence in obtain- 
ing him a Government situation in India, of not less 
than so much. A third had heard that the billet of 
head staircase-sweeper of the House of Commons had 
just become vacant, and being a father of a large 
family with indifferent health, appealed to the feelings 
of the gentleman whom he had supported by his vote 
to be considered in the matter. A fourth hoped that 
Sir Herbert would secure him the supply of the 
stationery required by members of Parliament, on 
the principle that Sir Herbert ought to patronize 
tradespeople living in the neighbourhood of his 
estates ; and a fifth, on the strength of the dis- 
interested activity which he displayed in his public- 
house at election tim^, trusted that the House of 
Commons refreshment-bar would be leased to him. 
There were many more applications, equally fair and 
with as indistinct notions about things in general 
and the power of members of the House of Commons 
in particular, as the above samples. 

Thus you cannot rise one step on the ladder of 
power without making more enemies than friends. 

The proportion of people who entertain unreason- 
able expectations is by far the larger when compared 
with those that are reasonable, and there is also 
a greater tendency in man to envy than to admire. 
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While Sir Herbert mused on the philosophy of 
"ready letter-writing," which decreases in readiness 
when the person to be written to is to be obliged 
instead of the writer, there was a gentle knock at the 
door, and Lady Forrester was admitted into the 
study. 

"You find already a pressure of business,** 
she said, smiling, "on your accession to 'pohtical 
influence.* *' 

"The pressure is stronger than the power," said 
Sir Herbert. "People think that I can do wonders 
for them.*' 

" I can well imagine," said Lady Forrester, "that 
many of the epistles addressed to you deserve no 
better fate than to be consigned to the waste-paper 
basket.*' 

" Yes," rephed Sir Herbert ; " but the worst of it 
is, that through the selfishness or ignorance of people 
an enormous deal of useless correspondence is en- 
tailed upon one.'* 

"Your party seems to have been victorious through- 
out the country,** said Lady Forrester. 

"Yes," replied Sir Herbert; "they worked zealously 
for us everywhere. You know I promised to give a 
ball of some sort." 

" A ball ! ** exclaimed Lady Forrester. " What sort 
of a ball ? ** she asked. 

"There*s the difficulty,** answered Sir Herbert. 
" The more I think of it, the less feasible it appears 
to me to be." 
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" In what respect ? " inquired his mother. 

"The world is getting more upside down every 
day — enough to confuse the greatest sage. Every- 
body looks down upon his neighbour, and I hardly 
know how to go about it without offending one class 
or another." 

"You need not offend any class, my son," said 
Lady Forrester. 

" What class ought I to invite, then, if none wants 
to associate with the other — ^if the big shopkeepers 
won't meet socially their smaller brethren, and they 
again in their turn won't meet the butchers and 
bakers ? " 

Lady Forrester laughed and said — " It seems 
ridiculous. However, you need take no responsibihty 
in that respect. Leave everything to them, only 
suggest that a committee should be formed. Let 
them form it as they like, and let them debate 
amongst themselves whom they will have and whom 
they will not have." 

"I am much obliged to you, mother, for your clever 
hint — ^it helps me over the dilemma." 

"In matters of power it is not a bad plan, my son, 
to throw as much responsibility on others as possible, 
by letting them fancy that you give them carte 
blanche,'' 

"I will take your advice about the baU, at all 
events, at once," said Sir Herbert; "but is it not 
absurd that such exaggerated class prejudices should 
exist at aU ? " 
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"Between big shopkeepers and small shopkeepers 
certainly," said Lady Forrester; "but not between 
gentlemen and ' sordid traders/ my son." 

"But are we not all traders in some sort?" said 
Sir Herbert. 

" Traders ! *' said Lady Forrester. " You may call 
us all traders, or even working people, but the 
emphasis lies on the adjective ' sordid.* " 

" Well," said Sir Herbert, " it will always be a 
puzzle to me how and where to draw the line. Why 
small shopkeepers should be considered more * sordid ' 
than big ones, and they again more so than wholesale 
shipping houses, and they again more so than 
bankers, is beyond my comprehension." 

"You mistake," said Lady Forrester. "There is 
no line to be drawn; they subdivide themselves, 
not on the grounds of moraUty and refinement, but 
on account of their being respectively in a larger way, 
as they call it." 

" But what do you say about lawyers, then ? " asked 
Sir Herbert. 

" The word * sordid ' cannot apply to them ; they 
are either respectable or disreputable," said Lady 
Forrester; "although with them there is only one 
step from the one to the other, as Napoleon I. said of 
the sublime to the ridiculous. Of course," continued 
Lady Forrester, " speaking of a class, one takes the 
nature of their vocation into consideration, and how 
it logically affects the character of those who pur- 
sue it. There are some who preserve their straight- 
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forwardness of character and simplicity of manner 
unscathed in every situation. These form the honour- 
able exceptions." 

In another part of the house sat Alice and Emily, 
doing some embroidery and conversing together. 
The two girls had become very great friends, and 
were accordingly confidential with each other. 

*/ Do you know," said Alice, '* I think your brother's 
friend very nice— he has something peculiarly at- 
tractive in his face." 

" I liked his appearance the first time I saw him. 
His expression seems to indicate energy and firmness 
of character." 

"Yes ; but I think I see more in him. There is a 
look about him as if he had thought much and 
deeply, and, in my opinion, it implies a spirit that 
would submit to adverse circumstances without stoic- 
ism, that would bow to misfortune without apathy 
or moroseness, and yet be ever ready to enjoy the 
good gifts of Providence when they are granted." 

*'You are a great philosopher, my dear Alice,*' 
said Emily: **you express my conception of what 
resignation is exactly. Don't you think that some 
people, I mean young people, who, from their youth, 
are not likely to have suffered from any great dis- 
appointment " 

"You speak of the suffering of the soul," said 
Alice. " The Germans have a beautiful word for that 
— they call it ' Seelenleiden.' " 

" I wanted to ask you," said Emily, " whether you 
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had not observed that there are some yoting people, 
who cannot have undergone much suffering, that 
shadow forth in their countenances future * Seelen- 
leiden ? ' " 

"Do you think your brother's friend has that 
expression ? " asked Alice. 

"I do," said Emily, who thought that even her 
dear friend Alice had an expression very much akin 
to it in her face, but kept that opinion to herself. 

" I have not looked at him with that idea, but I 
think him very clever. Some persons, I should say 
many persons, whatever opportunities you may offer 
them, conversationally, can never get beyond chit-chat 
or commonplace remarks," said Alice. 

"I like a clever man," said Emily. 

"And I like a good man — a noble-minded man. 
There is more good done in the world by charitable 
feeling than by intellectual conception." 

" And don't you think him good ? " asked Emily. 

" Oh yes," said AUce. " I was not thinking of him 
at aU." 

"You were thinking of somebody else whom you 
think very good ? " 

Here Alice bent over towards Emily's face and 
kissed her on the forehead, and said, " You know." 
She continued, after a moment — " I am very glad 
I was looking the other way when the horse rushed 
by — ^the shock was dreadful as it was." 

" I do not know how you got over it so well, my 
dear." 
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" The danger and the rescue were simultaneous. 
Still, I was much frightened." 

" We have reason to be grateful for the providential 
way in which Frederick was saved," said Emily. 

" It was done with great presence of mind. I saw 
by your looks that you felt very grateful to your 
brother's friend," said Alice. 

" I do not know," said Emily, "whether it is this 
service he rendered me, but I feel an increasing 
interest in him." 

" We do not know what it is," said Alice, " that 
engages our interest in one particular person. One 
would almost fancy it a sort of magnetism." 

Emily gave Alice a thoughtfuf look and a nod, 
as though to express her concurrence in that senti- 
ment ; still she made an attempt to modify it by her 
words. 

" If that were the case, my dear, woman's happi- 
ness would be very precarious. A man may have 
many attractions, still we must not on a slight know- 
ledge attribute to him the main qualities which form 
ideals with us." 

" That is true," said Alice ; " and I only mean some- 
times." 

Emily smiled, and said — "You are a dear, kind 
creature. I trust to Providence that your tendency to 
idealism may never disappoint you." 

Then Mr. Sherbourne came in with Mr. Siftall, 
which turned the conversation into a new channel. 
"Ladies," he said, "I hope I am the first to bring 
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you pleasing news. ' How beautiful are the feet of 
those that bring glad tidings ! * ** 

'* What is it ? '' said Ahce. 

"A ball," said Mr. Sherboume. *'Sir Herbert, 
having been returned member of Parliament, will give 
a ball to the townspeople." 

" We could not go to that," said Alice. " This 
privilege will be limited to the gentlemen only." 

"I think," said Mr. Sherboume, *'I heard Lady 
Forrester say that she and the ladies might be present 
for an hour or so. As to us of the sterner sex, we 
shall no doubt dance till four o'clock in the morn- 
ing." 

" Will the count go ? " asked Mr. SiftaU. 

"Oh yes," said Mr. Sherboume. "He is very 
anxious to see — ^what shall I call it ? — ^English middle- 
class life. I suppose you will put on your orders? 
You know Continental people like orders. The count 
has always his red ribbon in his button-h(3le." 

" Do you mean all my orders ? " asked Mr. Siftall. 
" I have not got them all with me." 

" As many as you can," said Mr. Sherboume, with 
an expression of inimitable gravity. 

Emily and Alice exchanged glances. 

" I have one curious order from the King of Tucu- 
luli," said Mr. SiftaU. 

" The King of Tucululi ! Why I never heard of 
him," said Mr. Sherboume. "I am very suspicious 
of kings I never heard of. He is very hkely one of 
those fellows who are eager to get a cast-off chimney- 
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pot hat from a white man and to smoke the pipe of 
peace with their neighbour by begging for tobacco." 

''They are kings for all that, and anxious to do 
as their brother kings do in Europe. This one sent 
me the Order of the Golden Mousetail with the bow 
of cocoa-nut fibre, and a written State document 
explaining the origin of the order. It appears that 
about a thousand years ago the kingdom was over- 
run with mice, so one of his subjects, . being very 
ingenious, invented a composition, out of which he 
made beads that shone with a sort of talis- 
manic power. These he dropped in the mouse-holes 
when these destructive little animals were away 
foraging among the yam and tara of his (the king's) 
loyal subjects. When the mice slipped back into 
their habitations, they were met by the mysterious 
light of the bead, which made them move slowly 
backwards, their eyes rivetted on it as if fascinated. 
Thus they walked deliberately out of their hole, tail 
foremost, and enabled the first wearer of the order to 
pick them up by the tail." 

" Then you belong to the Tucululi Order of the 
Golden Mousetail with the bow of cocoa-nut fibre, 
without having had any merit in the invention of the 
composition of the beads ? " said Mr. Sherbourne. 

" That is the way orders are given, both in 
Europe and Tucululi. Sovereigns cannot create a 
special order for every man whom they wish to dis- 
tinguish; besides, a mousetail belongs to natural 
history," replied Mr. Siftall. 
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"If they ever want to distinguish me,'* said Mr. 
Sherboume, " I hope they will attach a pension to it 
instead of the bow of cocoa-nut fibre." 

*'No fear!" said Mr. Siftall. ''You are not the 
sort of man they will notice. You are nothing 
decided." 

" I wish I were as sure of anything as some men 
of science are of everything," replied Mr. Sherboume, 
when Sir Herbert entered the room with the count. 

"I just proposed to the count a drive. I have 
some business to do in the town ; if you will join us, 
we will take the waggonette and fetch Frederick and 
his friend at the same time, if they are in." 

This was a most welcome proposal to all. 

Mr. Siftall did not care to ride Billy this day, more 
from physical causes than spiritual motives. The 
young ladies went to put on their bonnets and the 
gentlemen to get their hats. The drive was duly 
enjoyed by those who had wished to go. Sir Herbert 
attended to his business, and started the suggestion 
for a committee to be formed for a ball. Frederick 
and Tudor came back with the party in the wag- 
gonette. They were cordially received by Lady 
Forrester, and the dinner-party, as usual, under her 
roof was very genial. 
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CHiirTER V, 

What a wise woman Lady Forrester was ! A ball 
was to be given by Sir Herbert, not to the artizans 
or labourers working on his estate — ^if that had been 
the case, it would have been an easy task, but to 
whom ? There was the question again ; Sir Herbert 
did not know, nor did his agent in the matter. There 
was, however, one very good beginning, a safe basis, 
and that was that the elected member would defray 
the expenses. 

Sir Herbert's agent singled out the most likely 
person to be instrumental in arranging the affair. 
This was Mr. Timothy Simkins. 

His ruling passion was to oblige the world. He 
had a good deal of tact in that respect. He was a 
clever peacemaker or rather peace-preserver, for he 
was too shrewd to carry bad news to anybody. 
Some people relish being the messenger of bad news, 
owing to the short gratification they derive from the 
momentary importance it gives them, and some even 
derive pleasure from witnessing the anoyance, or pain, 
or suffering it inflicts. 
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Mr. Simkins could not help hearing things against 
his neighbours now and then (who can?); but he 
rejected that sort of news as unprofitable, and it is 
by no means in a sense of irony that we commend 
him for this special trait of his character. He kept 
a draper's shop, but we have a suspicion that he 
hardly purchased his goods from the regular whole- 
sale warehousemen of his trade. He obtained them 
from more mysterious sources, which is not saying 
much, when we consider that every trade has its 
secrets, which are jealously guarded. His was not 
exactly a beggarly show of empty boxes, but the 
boxes had not exactly the right thing in them. The 
principal defects of his goods were that they were, 
either out of fashion, or the moths or some other little 
damage had come to them ; but that did not matter, 
for his customers either did not know what was 
fashionable, or did not see the damage, or, if they did 
see it, they were ignorant of the value of the things, 
and beUeved they bought at a reduced price. It is 
hardly necessary to say that he had the proverbial 
refined manners to which we alluded before en passant, 
and which please and flatter customers so much, 
especially when there is no reverse of manner when 
the little account is not paid when asked for. 

Mr. Simkins did not dislike his underdone steak and 
his stout — ^he had rather in that respect a tendency 
towards the live-and-let-live principle, and was there- 
fore adjudged by his fellow townsmen as not illiberal. 
With his pleasant office of good-news bearer, he 
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combined the business of suggesting, unoflficially, 
legal or oflficial steps to his neighbours for their 
own benefit. If the local board neglected the interest 
of some fellow townsmen, he pointed it out, and 
suggested a letter of remonstrance ; if no street gas- 
lamps were in certain new streets, he was the first 
to tell the respective inhabitants how to go about it 
in order to have the benefit of more light. He would 
also be active in getting up a petition for an opposition 
railway line from the metropoKs for the benefit of those 
that signed it. 

To Mr. Simkins, then, Sir Herbert's agent went, as 
the most certain medium for giving publicity to all 
whom it might or might not concern, that Sir Herbert 
was going to give a ball. The first thing Mr. Simkins 
did was to go to Mr. Blendem, the wine merchant, and 
ask him to act as one of the ball committee, but in 
spite of the loss of prestige which the wine trade has 
Suffered from Gladstone's Bill, which permits the sale 
of cheap claret by small grocers, that gentleman 
wanted to know what sort of business men were likely 
to join him on the committee. But Mr. Simkins was 
not to be caught like that, for he mentioned no busi- 
ness name at all but that of Dr. Greedy or rather Mr. 
Greedy, for he was a general medical practitioner. 
Mr. Simkins thought he knew that if he mentioned to 
Mr. Greedy, that in case of his (Mr. Greedy's) refusal 
to be on- the committee, he would get the favourite 
real M.D. of the town to act as committee-man, it 
would act upon Mr. Greedy like some of his medicines 
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upon his patients, that is, the contrary way, and make 
him accept the stewardship at once. 

Our readers must not think that because Mr, Greedy 
was no M.D., and only what is termed a medical 
practitioner, therefore he was not socially above Mr. 
Blendem, the wine merchant — for instance, he 
would never dream of being on visiting terms with 
him. To be on the committee of a ball, principally 
given to shopkeepers or tradespeople, was another 
affair, especially when one's competitor in the pro- 
fession might be on it, if he refused. Private social 
distinction is one thing ; public social condescension, 
particularly when it may tend to turn the run of the 
townspeople on his surgery, was another thing. Mr. 
Greedy was not fond of poor patients, and did as little 
for them as in the face of public opinion he dared to 
do. His arithmetic in his bills was peculiarly faulty — 
correct addition was certainly not his forte ; therefore 
he found it very convenient to lump the amount due 
in his bills, and in order to prevent "near" people 
from checking him, he lumped the medicines supplied 
as well. Mr. Greedy was in nothing distinguished 
from the ** sordid" trader, except the difference he 
made himself, by not visiting socially anybody that 
was in trade. 

Mr. Simkins, having succeeded in getting those two 
names to head his list of committee-men, had easy 
material to work upon afterwards. 

With Mr. Greedy, of the medical profession ; and 
Mr. Blendem, the wine merchant, who was a whole- 
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sale merchant^ for the single bottles he sold were 
" samples ; " Mr. Braid, the leading draper and silk 
mercer of the town, cotdd hardly object to having his 
name put down for the committee, for, although very 
rich, he was a cut below the wholesale merchant and 
the professional man, although the latter retailed his 
mcjdicines — ^but then his customers were patients, and 
that made all the difference. 

When Mr. Braid found that he was getting rich, 
he purchased a commission for his son in the 
army, but his brother officers teased the poor fellow 
so much on account of his shopkeeping origin, that 
it was impossible for him to remain "an officer 
and a gentleman." His father took him into partner* 
ship, and he is now getting as rich as Croesus ; and 
when a gentleman stays in his debt beyond the three 
months'^term,"which is the rule of the house, he hands- 
the account to his solicitors with instructions to have 
no mercy — an injunction hardly required, as far as 
the solicitors are concerned. Mr. Braid was of the 
Waterloo House. Next came his competitor, of " The 
Emporium," but he was hardly in so large a way as. 
the Waterloo man, for in every town there is, of every 
trade, one man that has the run. 

Mr. Shave (that was his name), of the firm Shave, 
Shave, and Shave^ had a most energetic business 
character, which rendered itself conspicuous by pe- 
riodical bills in the windows^ as " Sale on at reduced 
prices this day/' '^ Sale at ten per cent, under cost 
price to make a clearance for spring goods," " Bank- 
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rapt stock on sale, purchased very cheap," and so 
forth. 

Thus Mr. Simkins had four names, and himself 
made five. Then there was the leading chemist, 
who was looked upon as a doctor by those who 
dreaded Mr. Greedy, but as he could not bring in 
a bill for his advice, he was very naturally loth to 
take any responsibility. Mr. Simkins obtained his 
name. 

After that he went to Mr. Crook, one of the most 
enterprising men of the town. He was an upholsterer, 
furniture dealer, and builder. His business was just 
as comprehensive as his bills were incomprehensible. 
If you took a house unfurnished, he tendered his 
services for all that was required to be done — all the 
little fixtures and so on, for which you fancied in your 
ignorance he would send in a bill to the amount of 
ten pounds, perhaps, but in reality he would charge 
twenty-five. He was worse in that respect than Mr. 
Greedy, for that gentleman " lumped " it, as we said, 
but Mr. Crook led you to believe that you could check 
him, for he overwhelmed you with details in his bill. 
But his details were mere ignes fatui, mere Will-o'- 
the-wisps, which vanished when you wanted to lay 
hold of them. For instance, if you ordered some 
shelves, you would meet with an item in the bill for 
shelves — say ten shillings, and you would think that 
sum just enough for them, but directly under it he 
would charge you for the wood, five by four and one 
inch thick, so much, and under that line you would 
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find another, where his man's time and that of a boy 
for making them and bringing them and fixing them 
would be set out. Mr. Crook was exceedingly partial 
to carte blanche contracts. He was also on the local 
board. 

We may here mention that Mr. Greedy, too, on 
entering on his career in the town, had some indis- 
tinct idea of benefiting his practice by getting on the 
local board, but he soon found that he made more 
enemies than friends by his public-spiritedness; sa 
he let Mr. Crook and a few others have their own way 
by creating jobs for the "good of the town," and 
taking the contracts for the same themselves. 

Mr. Crook's personal appearance was the very 
counterpart of the spirit and nature of his business. 
He was a very tall, thin man, with a very long neck, 
thin features, and eyes piercing and fascinating like 
a serpent's. He reminded one forcibly of a boa- 
constrictor, capable of swallowing anything about 
an inch or so more than himself in circumference 
without getting choked, bursting, or gaining embon- 
point. His name Mr. Simkins put down. 

We feel guilty in not having mentioned before all 
these names — even Mr. Greedy, the professional 
gentleman not excepted — Mr. Guide, the editor of 
the surviving local paper. Mr. Simkins ought to 
have gone first to him ; but what was the empire over 
which Mr. Guide ruled to Mr. Simkins? Intellect 
is all very well in its way, but, after all, it costs 
nothing and ranks accordingly. Intellect is valued 
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amongst the things of this world like water amongst 
** drinks" — ^it is generally left untouched when you 
can get something better^ and there are innumerable 
situations in life where a copious draught of it does 
one positive harm. It is that which nobody covets or 
envies his neighbour for^ for he tl4nks he has enough 
of it himself. 

But Mr. Guide did not confine himself to intellec- 
tual pursuits exclusively. He had also a stationer's 
shop, and sold fancy goods. We should, moreover, 
think that the advertisements ought to be classi- 
fied under the head of "trade." In every other 
respect he was above trade, for the news, and espe- 
cially the leading articles which he conferred upon 
the public, were not only not written with any mer- 
cenary motives, but with a view to enlightening the 
world. His leading articles led the public — ^that is, 
they were written in a spirit in advance of the age. 
It was, however, a curious coincidence that they 
reflected exactly the opinions of his subscribers, which 
we cannot otherwise account for than by the fact, 
that that town contained, many inhabitants equally 
in advance of the age as Mr. Guide. Since the oppo- 
sition paper had failed, Mr. Guide looked ill in health. 

We think we mentioned once before somewhere in 
this work, that we never know what to be glad of or 
to be sorry for. Here is a case in point. In his 
benevolent desire that the public should not be sup- 
plied with spurious intellectual food he worked hard to 
cause his opponent's downfall. The moment this was 
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accomplished his elation began to abate, as the price 
of land, which is bought on spec, in anticipation of 
the opening of a railway, goes down from the very 
moment the railway is opened. He fotind where 
formerly he conld in most cases take one general view 
of matters to please one party, he now had to con- 
tradict himself to please two or more parties. This 
proved to be rather trying headwork. Man cannot 
live by intellect alone — ^he must have some fresh air 
now and then, and a glass of brandy-and-water in 
Bohemian company, if he believes his constitution 
requires it. We trust, for Mr. Guide's sake, that the 
opposition paper will soon be resuscitated, which, 
besides simplifying his labour, may afford him the 
recreative sport of pitching into it, without exposing 
himself to an action for libel. His name also Mr. 
Simkins put down. 

Another gentleman he called upon. This was 
Captain Phipps, a retired Conmiander E.N., who, 
without any sordid motives whatever, liked to make 
himself busy in public affairs. He had a penchant for 
whist and grog, in reason ; his countenance, however, 
indicated that whatever grog he did take was not 
unreasonably weak. On what he considered " fitting 
occasions," he could mix with the townspeople, to 
whatever class they belonged. He was one of the 
committee. 

Another member was Mr. Banger, a leather 
hant. He had also a boot and shoe shop, but 
ed, as it were, a separate establishment from 
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liis leather business, and we need hardly mention that 
Mr. Simkins did not call at the shoe shop to solicit 
his name. Mr. Eanger was the eccentric character of 
the town, but as eccentricity was indissolubly bound 
up with his character, as he was unceasingly and 
consistently eccentric, his fellow townsmen never once 
thought him an oddity. He was fond of equestrian 
exercise, and for the display of his horsemanship you 
saw him frequently gallop through the principal 
thoroughfares of the town upon his wonderful cob. 
We say wonderful, because (we have his own word for 
it) in the kingdom there was not such another for 
strength and action. Mr. Eanger was no slight man — 
at a rough guess he must have weighed rather over 
sixteen stones. The cob was also used in the family 
trap and the business cart. Its strength was all the 
more wonderful as he hardly gave it any com, but let 
it find its means of living in a field which he rented, 
and in which it could stretch its legs summer or 
winter, rain or shine. It is true those poor legs 
showed unmistakable signs of overwork, but Mr. 
Banger asserted its wonderful strength and disre- 
garded appearances. Being eccentric, as we stated, 
he was naturally independent minded, for the one 
quality must be co-existent with the other. He had 
the courage, for instance, to wear in summer-time an 
Indian helmet for comfort, and a *^ puggeree " of white 
muslin over it, which, considering that he was in 
trade, dependent upon his fellow townsmen, is saying 
much. He had a predilection for being clerk of the 
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course at the local races, at which he was ever 
conspicuous with beautifully polished boots of his 
own make. 

Whenever there was a "Charivari" to come off, 
for the purpose of drumming out of their town 
a personage who made himself intolerably obnoxious 
to his virtuous fellow townsmen by some overt act of 
immorality (combined with, perhaps, a success in trade 
greater than he deserved), Mr. Banger placed himself 
at the head of the procession. 

After having obtained his name, Mr. Simkins called 
upon another individual; but we are at a loss to 
understand why he called upon him at all, for he was 
only a teacher of languages, and in every respect, as 
common parlance hath it, "neither here nor there," 
neither of the gentry nor of the trade. Perhaps 
Mr. Simkins's choice as to him was based upon 
a feeling that he was a sort of connecting link be- 
tween trade and gentry. At all events, we know that 
he was a very nice, inoffensive, gentlemanly man. 

These gentlemen, of whom we have given as 
concise and short a sketch as lay in our power, 
constituted the committee, with a few more, com- 
prising the leading ironmonger and the leading 
coal merchant, who also dealt in hay and com. 

There was a preliminary committee meeting at 
the hotel where the ball was to take place, and 
at which the respective merits or rather demerits of 
the parties to be invited were discussed or supposed to 
be discussed. 
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We all know the old story of the barber, who, 
shaYing a sweep, refused to shave the dustman, on the 
plea that he must draw the line " somewheres " as to 
the gentility of his customers. 

Upon our committee devolved the task of drawing 
the line " somewheres," and they were no more 
embarrassed to do so than the barber. In fact, they 
ought to have been less so (and no doubt their 
decision was arrived at as an easy matter of course), 
for they had the usages of society to guide them. 

One tailor received an invitation, but he was 
a "merchant tailor." Butchers and bakers and 
greengrocers were also beyond the line, on the side of 
the dustman. 

The evening of the ball had arrived. Sir Herbert, 
Lady Forrester, her two daughters, and all the guests 
at Forrest Court of both sexes went — even Mr. Budd, 
although he was the defeated candidate. The count 
looked as stately and majestic as if he had been King 
of France. He wore his red ribbon, which dis- 
appointed Mr. Siftall, who thought he would appear 
with full orders, as he (Mr. Siftall) did, at Mr. Sher- 
boume's suggestion. Frederick and Tudor also went. 

Upon the count, who did not know who and what 
the people were, and therefore looked upon the ladies 
and gentlemen assembled without prejudice, lumping 
them as " middle-class," the ball made a very favour- 
able impression. 

Through some mysterious rumour, no more trace- 
able to its source than any other rumour afloat, it 
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was whispered that there \frere two foreign generals 
in the ball-room. Of course Mir. Siflall was one. We 
bnow he could not wear all his orders^ because he 
had not got them all with him^ but he had a sufficient 
display on his dress coat to throw the Tucululi Order 
of the Golden Mousetail with the bow of cocoa-nut 
fibre (the order represented the tail curled) into the 
shade. The other general must be the count. It 
need scarcely be mentioned that Sir Herbert and his 
mother and sisters were known to everybody in the 
room. 

We are reluctant to state it, still, as faithful 
chroniclers, we cannot omit to say, that the presence 
of Lady Forrester and the rest of the ladies of her 
party was felt to be a mistake. The elements would 
not mix — one would float at the top and the other 
would stay beneath, which made them all feel to a 
certain extent ill at ease. Without the top element 
there would have been neither top nor bottom — a 
state of things which was wanted to make them all 
feel comfortable. Society, whatever distinction it is at 
liberty to draw with regard to the sphere beyond its 
own peculiar circle, cannot, without infringing dis- 
cordantly on its own rules, allow an imperium in 
imperio, cannot tolerate a social distinction on meet- 
ing socially. 

Lady Forrester and her daughters and their lady 
friends felt that their presence was essentially wrong, 
and when a thing is essentially wrong you cannot 
make a compromise with regard to it. They could not 
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dance with Mr, Simkins, so, whether they confined 
themselves for partners to the gentlemen of their 
own class or whether they abstained from dancing 
altogether (which latter they did), it was invidious. 
The ball-room people very properly had a notion that 
they were looked at, inspected, instead of associated 
with. On the other hand, Lady Forrester and her 
party of the feminine gender were not the less 
inspected on the part of the wives of the Braids, the 
Shaves, and Simkinses. 

" Look, Mary Ann," said Mrs. Simkins, " that's the 
way they wear the skirts now." 

By ''they" Mrs. Simkins meant ladies of Lady 
Forrester's class, for she had no opportunity, as a 
rule, to see ladies in ball costume, unless she took the 
trouble of doing so in a " below-stairs sense." 

That remarks were passed upon Lady Forrester 
and her friends they seemed to be sensible of, but as 
they were also conscious that they could not be looked 
down upon, they had decidedly the advantage as to 
their feelings in that respect over the class which 
constituted the ball-room people. 

**Look at those stuck-up young ladies ; the like of 
us ain't good enough for them ! " said Mrs. Banger. 

*'Do you think her pretty? I don't," said Mrs. 
Shave. " There seems to be nothing in her." 

By this was meant Emily, who seemed to be very 
much interested in a conversation with Tudor. 

''But don't you think the young man handsome 
that talks to her ? " asked Mrs. Banger. 
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'*Se is a fine-looking young man," said Mrs. Shave. 
" I am sure he is no foreigner." 

'* That's a funny looking man, that foreign general," 
said Mrs. Eanger. "I wonder whether all foreign 
generals wear spectacles like that ? " 

" Oh no," said Mrs. Shave. " All German generals 
do, but not the French; that other one must be a 
French general." 

"That's a German general, then?" said Mrs. 
Eanger. " I thought so from his figure." 

" You ought to speak French to him. You speak 
French, don't you ? " asked Mrs. Shave. 

" On pooh," said Mrs. Eanger, and which is written 
in French, '* Un peu." 

By what mysterious logical process Mrs. Shave 
came to the conclusion that Mrs. Eanger should air 
her French with a German general, we do not know ; 
however, it is not an unnatural 'answer for people 
who possess only one tool, say a chisel, to state that 
they have a chisel when they are asked for a hammer. 

" That Frenchman looks better, doesn't he ? " said 
Mrs. Shave. " He looks very clean." 

" He looks like a gentleman," said Mrs. Eanger, 
with an emphasis, as if to say, ** a fact worth noting 
when such a thing as looking like a gentleman does 
happen to a foreigner." 

The ladies from Forrest Court did not stay much 
longer than an hour. When they had left, it seemed 
as if an incubus had vanished from the ball-room. 
The stronger sex from Forrest Court, being both 
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anxious to mix with the ball-room people and able to 
do so without losing caste, began to become inoffen- 
sively affable. Mr. Budd, who had canvassed as the 
people's candidate, in a sort of spirit oi a la Ian- 
teme with the aristocracy, was hand and glove with 
most people present. Considering what a favourite 
he was with the ladies, it was really a mystery how 
he was defeated in politics at all. Thus Mr. Budd 
was the connecting link between those who had a 
right to know each other and those who could not 
h ave known them before. 

We cannot account for the fact that Mr. Siftall was 
pre-eminently sought for. Was it because he was 
taken for a German general ? As regards the count, 
the ladies were not at all so eager to get acquainted 
with him, through Mr. Budd. Perhaps the count 
looked a little too foreign. After all, Mr. Siftall's ap- 
pearance fully confirmed the belief that the Germans 
resemble the English more than any other foreigners. 

Still, the count was not altogether neglected. Al- 
though Mrs. Shave, for instance, did not speak French 
herself, the two young ladies did. It is a gratifying 
experience that '' French and music" are not neglected 
in the great scramble for money. Mr. Shave often 
used to say — ** Dear me ! dear me ! if I had had the 
opportunities as to education which my children have, 
what might I not have done ? " It was really no 
slight indication of the sense of gentility inherent in 
the Shaves to see the young ladies speak French with 
A real live Frenchman. Mr. Budd, who bore no malice 
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on account of his defeat, was delighted to be the 
medium, so Angelina and Emma Shave were intro* 
duced to the count. 

N0W9 it is known that there are few nations which 
show less inclination to learn a foreign language than 
the French, but when they do know one, they like to 
speak it, especially in its own country, and when the 
parties who address them in the French tongue are 
a trifle less intelligible than if they talked to the dis- 
tinguished foreigner the plain tongue of their country. 

The young ladies Emma and Angelina soon found 
out that their accomplishment, at least on this par- 
ticular occasion, was superfluous, for the count was 
as stubborn as a mule, if we may be allowed to use 
such a vulgar simile with regard to a thorough aris- 
tocrat — ^he would only speak English. That peculiar 
complaisance of his countrymen to help foreigners 
along when they speak French, was not observed by 
the count. What he would have done if he had not 
spoken English, and so well, too, we cannot say. Still, 
the majority of those present in the ball-room were 
made aware that Emma and Angelina were speaking 
French to the French general, and the two young 
ladies were hated accordingly. There is an old 
proverb which says — " If you want to meet with little 
animosity, be not clever." We are quite sure that 
neither Emma nor Angelina were aware that such a 
proverb existed, but many people who ride in car- 
riages and on horseback think they are admired 
when they are only envied. 
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Mrs. Eanger was more fortunate as to Mr. Sift all. 
But this may have been partly owing to Mrs. Eanger 
not endeavouring to be too overpowering with her 
knowledge of the French language. As Mr. Sher- 
boume confined his French to "Monsieur le Comte," 
so Mrs. Eanger limited hers to " Oui, Moossoo." Mrs. 
Eanger was not a bad-looking woman, she was, " fat, 
fair, and forty," and Mr. Siftall was quite struck with 
her. 

"How do you like this country, moossoo?" asked 
Mrs. Eanger. 

Mr. Siftall lived and would have died for London. 
He knew the peculiarities and prejudices of provincial 
people of Mrs. Sanger's class. He knew, for instance, 
how little the Devonshire people have to say in favour 
of the Cornish, and vice versA; how in some parts of 
Devonshire an Englishman not bom within twenty 
miles of their centre is called a foreigner; how when 
some information as to any particular person is 
wanted, they say — " We know nothing about him ; it's 
only ten years ago that he settled down here," and so 
forth. Therefore Mrs. Eanger's question, how he 
liked this country, did not seem odd to him, and as to 
the " Moossoo " he was too much of a French scholar 
to take it, and also had not the slightest reason to 
suspect that it was meant for " Monsieur." He did 
not notice it. 

" Oh, I like it very much for a change," said Mr. 
Siftall. 

"You must think it a great change indeed from 
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your country, moossoo," said Mrs. Eanger, thinking 
in her own mind the change very much in favour of 
her own country. 

This time, this " Moossoo *' struck him as an indi- 
vidual peculiarity or a provincialism which had 
hitherto escaped his observation as to that particular 
county. 

" Certainly," said Mr. Siftall, "it is a change, but 
not so very great.'* 

"Indeed!" said Mrs. Eanger. "How well you speak 
English; of course not like one of us ! " A proof how 
powerful pre-conceived ideas are for giving com- 
plexion to our observations. 

Mr. Siftall eyed Mrs. Eanger rather curiously. He 
thought something like " Bless her ignorance ! " 

"Well," he said, "I have no provincialism about 
me, and don't see how I could help being born in the 
metropolis." 

Mrs. Eanger either did not understand the word 
"metropolis " or did not " catch it." 

" flhould so like to travel in foreign countries," 
she said. "You foreigners have a great advantage 
over us — you speak so many languages." 

In Mr. Siftall's opinion Mrs. Eanger was about the 
most prononcee country person he ever met with. 

"You must have fought hard," she continued, "to 
be distinguished by so many orders." 

"Yes," said Mr. Siftall ; "on the field of science." 

" I know," said she, " your countrymen fight very 
scientifically. I understand." 
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By this time Mr. Siftall did not know whether he 
should feel angry with, or accustomed to, this perti- 
nacity of calling him a foreigner because he was not 
bom in the immediate neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Ranger's birthplace. 

** Are these orders all German, moossoo ? '* 

Considering the scientific reputation of the Ger- 
mans, Mr. Siftall did not think it out of the way that 
she should have asked this question. On the con- 
trary, he thought it did her credit. 

" Oh, dear me, no," said Mr. SiftaU. " This is, for 
instance, a very rare order ; it is from Tucululi — the 
Golden Mousetail Order." 

" I suppose that is from Paris ? " said Mrs. Ranger, 
who thought Tucululi to be one of the suburbs of it or 
places near it, something like Versailles, and con- 
nected in her mind the possibility of the Germans 
having created such an order in commemoration of 
the onslaught they caused the Parisians to make on 
mice and rats during the siege. 

Mr. Siftall and Mrs. Ranger parted company per- 
haps a shade less pleased with each other than at 
first sight they thought they would be. They went in 
search of " fresh fields and pastures new " in a sense 
of social enjoyments. 

The conversational attempt on the part of the 
Misses Shave having proved a failure, they also soon 
left the count to pursue his studies concerning 
Enghsh middle-class life in other directions. 

Mr. Braid, the head draper and silk mercer of the 
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town, as we mentioned, addressed the count. Mr. 
Braid, like Uncle Thomas, had the misfortune of 
being a successful man without having had the 
preliminary pummelling which causes people to take 
their worldly prosperity humbly. As he had money, 
health, and, of course, intellect, and saw no reason 
to complain of his education, he lacked only one 
thing, and that was a title, or, at least, a pedigree. 

When his son had to leave the army, it was a sore 
thing to the father's proud spirit. If he only had 
had a pedigree ! As it was, he had only that very 
questionable one which most of us have — ^the oldest, 
indeed, extant, but as common as perplexing, and 
reminding us of our sinful nature and not of our 
heroic deeds. 

We need scarcely say that we allude to the pedigree 
which extends no further back than Adam. We say 
no further back, on account of the gorilla descent 
theory. When people hardly care to refer as far 
back as Adam, we may simply dispense with a dis- 
covery which would only make us more uncomfortable 
when the pedigree question is mooted. However, if 
Mr. Braid had not been known to be a shopkeeper, 
the question as to descent would not have so much 
mattered. 

There are also crests and mottoes and pedigrees 
daily advertised at a very reasonable rate — if any- 
thing, too cheap. In some States of the Continent 
they manage those things better, for Government 
sells you the patent of nobility with the confirmation, 
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black on white, of the heroic achievements of your 
forefathers, at a higher rate, which keeps nobility 
more select, and gives it at once the stamp of legiti- 
macy. 

The little pedigree drawback did not make Mr. 
Braid feel more humble or less proud — it only pre- 
vented him, at times, from showing how proud he 
was. When he heard that the French gentleman 
was a count, he felt at once like one co-equal with 
him. If he had had Mr. Siftall's scientific accom- 
plishments, he would have been able to prove his 
co-equality to the count algebraically. A foreign 
count is inferior to an English earl, an English shop- 
keeper is inferior to an English earl, consequently an 
English shopkeeper is equal to a foreign count. 

"I had very nearly an accident coming here," said 
Mr. Braid to the count. " My horses shied at a 
placard, and almost upset me in my carriage." 

** I am glad that you escaped unhurt," said the count. 

" Thank you," said Mr. Braid. " Do you hunt ? " 

" No," said the count. " If I had been accustomed 
to it from boyhood, like some of my English friends, 
I should perhaps enjoy hunting ; but as it is, I am 
rather loth to risk my neck for mere sport." 

" Quite so, quite so," said Mr. B^aid, with a sort 
of condescending benevolence, as if he could quite 
feel for the count, and indirectly implying that with 
him (Mr. Braid) the case was different, having been 
bom and bred in the hunting stable. " We had such 
fine sport the other day," continued Mr. Braid. **I 
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went out — aw — with — aw — Lord — aw — Eowse's fox- 
hounds — capital sport. I said to Lord Eowse, though, 
that he would not be able to ride his favourite hunter 
much longer. It is quite broken down, I assure you.'* 

" Lideed ! " said the count, inclining his head just 
once. 

" Well, sir, how do you like our part of the world?'* 
inquired Mr. Braid. 

'*It is charming," said the count. ** Your villages 
are very clean and neat." 

" Have you been to Limtown yet?" asked Mr. Braid. 

" Yes. I think we drove that way," said the count. 

''My country house is situated on that road, a 
little to the left. Perhaps you noticed it ? You can 
see the lodge and two towers quite plain." 

"I may have seen them," answered the count, 
" but I do not recollect." 

"Whenever you go that way again," said Mr. 
Braid, " walk in. There is a splendid view from one 
of the towers, unparalleled in these parts." 

" Thank you," said the count, bowing. 

They touched a few other points in conversation, 
but Mr. Braid never would enter into any generally 
interesting questions, and kept pretty close to such 
subjects and objects as were of interest to him 
personally. , Then, to Mr. Braid's infinite disgust, 
Mr. Eanger, in his free, independent, and eccentric 
style, joined them. 

*' Well, gentlemen, it is very close, isn't it ? '* said 
Mr. Eanger to Mr. Braid and the count, unbuttoning 
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the top button of his dress waistcoat, but rebuttoning 
it on immediate reflection. 

" Very ! '* said Mr. Braid dryly, the dryness of 
which, however, escaped Mr. Eanger, who had no 
reason to suspect it, he and Mr. Braid being on very 
good terms generally. 

" Well, Mr. Braid, how do you find things — ^pretty 
brisk stm ? " 

*'Yes,** said Mr. Braid, warding off the blow by 
a generality. " People have no reason to complain 
this season.'' 

" By-the-by,'* said Mr. Eanger, "that shop-walker 
of yours turned out a bad one, didn't he ? I knew it. 
I never trusted the fellow from the moment I first 
saw him." 

This was a great deviation from the course hitherto 
pursued with the count, conversationally. 

*' What do you pay a fellow like that now ? " asked 
Mr. Eanger. 

" You mean Mr. Simon ? " said Mr. Braid. 

" Of course I do," said Mr. Eanger, and without 
waiting for Mr. Braid's further answer, he addressed 
the count with — " Your people over there ain't paid so 
well as ours, are they ? " 

" What people ? " asked the count. 

** Why, all sorts of your people : your working 
classes, and your clerks, and your soldiers ? " 

Mr. Braid felt immensely relieved, and happened 
to see somebody, a second or two afterwards, with 
whom he felt it incumbent to shake hands, so he left 
the count in the company of Mr. Eanger. 
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**I do not feel myself competent to pronounce on 
this matter; there are so many things to be taken 
into consideration," said the count. " It depends' a 
good deal upon the price of food, clothing, and so 
forth, and I should think upon the frugality of a 
nation.'* 

"Yes, I dare say,'* said Mr. Eanger ; " yet I know 
our people are better paid." He continued — "You 
know my cob, don't you? now what would be the 
price of a cob like that in France ? " 

To Mr. Eanger's disappointment, the count had not 
noticed his cob. 

"I should think a weight-carrying cob like mine, 
and it is a rare one for strength, would cost a pretty 
penny in your country, especially now that horses are 
so dear." 

" No doubt," said the count. 

" I know a Frenchman," said Mr. Eanger, " and he 
is a very nice chap too " — ^this Mr. Eanger meant very 
good-naturedly as a compliment to the count — " I get 
much of my patent leather from him, and we use 
most of it ourselves in our own shoe shop." 

" And how do you like the article from my country?" 
asked the count. " I understand on the Ehine, in 
Mayence, and other places, they compete with us very 
successfully." 

" There is nothing like the French article," said 
Mr. Eanger. Do you play billiards ? " he asked. 

** Yes, occasionally," said the count. 

'* Will you have a game now ? It is so very hot 
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here, I'd take off my coat. They have got a very nice 
room here." 

" No," said the comit, " thank you ; not to-night." 

While Mr. Eanger regretted in his own mind that 
he could not take his coat off and heat a Frenchman 
at billiards, Mr. Budd came up with the teacher of 
languages, Mr Kleber, who was an Alsatian. 

With him the count at once spoke French, and 
could not have employed a better expedient pour 
chdsser Mr. Eanger (although the count did not 
speak French for that purpose) ; but as soon as 
Mr. Eanger heard the *' parley- voo," he felt as much 
out of his element as if Mr. Siftall had wished to give 
him a lecture on the family of burying beetles 
{Necrophorvs vestigator), and he consequently joined 
somebody else passing by, that he knew, remarking 
that it was very close. 

The count felt more at ease with Mr. Kleber, as 
regards putting a few questions concerning the ball- 
room people, than he would have been even with his 
own friends from Forrest Court. 

"Are these people a fair representation of the 
EngKsh middle classes ? " asked the count of Mr. 
Kleber. 

" These are mostly shopkeepers, small and large," 
said Mr. Kleber. " There are many other vocations 
comprised in the middle classes that are not repre- 
sented here at all." 

"Ah, I see ! " said the count, " the merchants and 
attorneys and manufacturers, and so forth, are not 
here." 
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"No," said Mr. Kleber; "besides, the attorneys 
belong to the upper classes in England.*' 

" Do they ? " said the count with a sardonic expres- 
sion on his countenance. 

" They are professionally ' gentlemen,* ** said Mr. 
Kleber. 

" Oh, I comprehend ! *' said the count. 

"Before I left the Continent,'* continued Mr. Kleber, 
" I cared too little, in fact I was too young to study 
class distinctions, so I do not know how Prance 
compares with this country in that respect.'* 

"Believe me,** said the count, "there is but one 
step from class distinction to what the English call 
* snobbery,* and there is not a worse snob in the 
world than a French snob.** 

" However,'* said Mr. Kleber, "the longer you stay 
in this country the more puzzled you get.** 

" That is like everything else one studies, there is 
always something more to learn,'* said the count. 

" I saw you speak to Mr. Braid and to Mr. Eanger. 
You could not judge their class from speaking to 
them, nor perhaps from speaking to many more of 
the same class.** 

"No, I should think not,'* said the count. "It 
would not be fair to judge an individual through his 
class, nor a class through an individual. A class into 
which an individual may have been bom or brought 
up cannot possibly set a limit to his gifts, accom- 
plishments, or acquirements, or else Saint Paul could 
not have been an apostle because he was a tentmaker. 
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The worst is," he continued, " that many of the class 
distinctions are like the steps on a ladder: there is 
no definable difference as to the steps themselves — 
they are of one kind of wood, of one size, of one 
strength, of one colour ; but when the ladder is in 
use, one step is just a little higher than the other," 

While the count was making this philosophical 
remark Mr. Sherbourne had come up, and just 
managed to understand the comparison of the ladder. . 

"Yes,*' he said, "Monsieur le Comte, arid some- 
times when the ladder has been used for a long time 
one way, an uncouth fellow turns it upside down and 
uses it the other way for a season.'* 

" For a very short season only, I hope. The com- 
parison of the ladder does not hold good throughout, 
like most comparisons," said the count. 

" How these young gentlemen enjoy themselves ! " 
said Mr. Sherbourne, "even Sir Herbert is doing 
nothing but flirting." 

"Young people will flirt," said the count. 

" And old people too ! " added Mr. Sherbourne. 

"And old people too ! " repeated the count, smiling. 

" I suppose we must soon think of going home ? ** 
said Mr. Sherbourne. 

" I am ready," said the count ; " quite at your 
service, whenever you choose." 

"I will sound Sir Herbert's sentiments on the 
matter as soon as this dance is over," said Mr. Sher- 
bourne. 

Ultimately the gentlemen from Forrest Court with- 
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drew, having enjoyed themselves to their satisfaction. 
Frederick and Tudor too left at the same time. As 
regards the latter, his source of enjoyment had 
vanished when Emily left. While she was in the 
room he hardly quitted her. The ''subtle free- 
masonry of the spirit " began powerfully to establish 
itself between Emily and Tudor, 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Frederick was singularly favoured in his opportunities 
for affording his friend Tudor a great variety of amuse- 
ments, such as would in themselves from their nature 
have yielded pleasure to a young man like Tudor, 
originally bent on recreation. Under the pecuUar 
circumstances, however, pic-nics, races, balls, dinners 
played a very secondary part with our hero, and were 
only valued as the means of seeing Emily and speak- 
ing to her. With a heavy heart he contemplated the 
proximity of the day which would set a limit to his 
sojourn in the country, to a period of his existence 
which brought forth events destined to influence the 
whole of his future life. 

Of a night we lie in bed restlessly taking thought 
as regards our future; and here are two beings 
influencing Tudor's destiny — Frederick and Emily, 
brother and sister, whom Tudor some time ago could 
not have taken into consideration as to his career, 
not by taking ever so much thought. If Tudor had 
not obtained a situation in Messrs. Snyder and Go.'s 
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bank, he would not have had Hugh Neilson as a 
fellow clerk; if he had not met him that way, he would 
not have been invited to the Neilson's ; and if Hugh's 
sister had not been musical, Mr. Carlton would not have 
found his way to " The Firs; *' and if Tudor had found 
a cab on the stand on the night of the musical party, 
he would not have driven home in the company of Mr. 
Carlton ; and if he had not driven home with him he 
would not have continued the acquaintanceship, and 
consequently would have not come in contact with 
Frederick; and if Frederick had not been in money dif- 
ficulties, which made him look upon Tudor, with the 
bank halo ground him, as a desirable acquaintance, he 
would not have thought of inviting him down to the 
town where he was garrisoned; and if Frederick 
had not invited him, and Sir Herbert had not seen 
Emily at the ball given by Lady Plymptown, he would 
not have seen Emily ; and if he had not seen Emily, 
perhaps Frederick would not have obtained his ac- 
commodation bill from him; and if Frederick had not 
obtained this accommodation bill — but we must not 
anticipate — we might add a few more " ifs '* ; still, we 
think we have given quite enough to impress one 
with the uselessness of "taking thought.'* 

Frederick was anxious to go to London for the 
purpose of arranging his money affairs. 

The day for the major's and Mrs. Danmer's de- 
parture from Forrest Court had arrived. All had 
enjoyed their stay in the country very much — that 
the high degree of enjoyment was principally owing 
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to the circumstance that they were guests at Forrest 
Court, we need scarcely mention. It is not always 
that ladies and gentlemen who go on a visit can 
command such friends as the Forresters, at whose 
house not only the body but the mind was exquisitely 
provided for. 

Upon Alice and Emily, who had become sincerely 
attached to each other, the parting had the greatest 
effect. Emily had to promise positively to come 
again next spring, just when the primroses were fully 
out and the trees showed signs, by tiny little buds 
and leaves peeping forth, that they were still alive, 
that vegetation had only slumbered through the 
winter, and that it expected you now to take delight 
in watching its growth, its development, once more. 

The second and final leave-taking took place on the 
platform, for Lady Forrester, her son and daughters? 
and the remaining guests, Lady Fanny, Mr. Sher- 
boume, the count, Mr. Budd, and Mr. Siftall, would 
all go with the Danmer family to the railway station 
to see them off. .There they found also Frederick and 
Tudor. Frederick thought this the fittest opportunity 
for going to London without letting anybody know 
the why and wherefore. 

To accompany his family home was a very proper 
reason for getting a short leave from his colonel — a 
very natural one in the eyes of all whom it concerned 
and did not concern. There was such a shaking of 
hands, and such a kissing amongst the ladies. 

The major, Mrs. Danmer, Emily, Frederick, and 
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Tudor, who also returned to London as Frederick 
■went, managed to get a compartment exclusively to 
themselves. None of them, especially the major, 
were in a mood to increase their social acquaintances 
on that occasion. In our usual routine style we were 
going to write — " We need hardly say that they all 
arrived safely in London ; '* but we think it much 
more befitting the times to say — "Our readers will be 
happy to hear that our little party arrived safely in 
London without accident." 

Before parting at the station in London, Mrs. 
Danmer, "who had taken a liking to Tudor, very 
warmly invited him to visit them, which Emily 
seconded, not by word, but by look. The major, too, 
although upon him Tudor had made the least im- 
pression, politely repeated his wife's invitation. 
Frederick promised to see Tudor in a day or two. 

As to the major, his appearance was very much 
improved by the change into the country. But 
whether the mere physical change would have had 
that beneficial effect upon him if his mind had not 
simultaneously received cheering impressions we are 
inclined to doubt. We venture to remark, in spite of 
materialism, that a cheerful mind is not less useful in 
the digestion of our food than a constitutional walk 
about three quarters of an hour after dinner, although 
we cannot scientifically demonstrate the truth of our 
opinion. 

The major had conceived great prospects for his 
children. What was before — that is, just before they 
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left London — a mere hope, a bare surmise as to his 
daughter Emily, had become all but a reality : that 
Sir Herbert would propose to make her Lady 
Forrester. 

Amongst the many tides in the affairs of man, 
there are also indications of a flood-tide that takes a 
long time to come up to the mark. Li other words, 
there is a period in life within which it is felt that 
the " hour " has not yet come. 

In conversational allusions and attentions on the 
part of the Forrester family, everything had come, 
during the stay of the major at Forrest Court, short 
of fixing Emily's destiny, by Sir Herbert asking 
the major for the hand of his daughter. But it was 
felt that the exact hour had not arrived, it was 
early times yet. And as to Alice's tender feeling 
for Frederick, that also was known to the major, 
although only whispered by AKce to Emily exclu- 
sively. Emily had received no injunction from Alice 
not to tell her mother, and what Mrs. Danmer knew 
the major knew. But in this instance also the hour 
had not come. Yet it was felt that it was a little 
more remote than in Sir Herbert's case. 

On the night after their arrival in town. Major 
Danmer, his nerves being la Uttle agitated from the 
shaking of the train, perhaps, could not help, while 
in bed, taking thought as to the future of his 
children — not uncomfortably, not very anxiously, but 
still taking thought. 

What a curious machinery our mind is I — a 
VOL. n. I 
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machinery that can be impelled we don't Imow by 
what. To take thought for others is even more hope- 
less than to do so for ourselves. Fancy the major 
taking thought for Frederick, shaping in his mind 
his future, as it appeared probable— he knowing 
nothing of Mrs. Gates and Arabella, of Mr. Harris 
Harris, and of his debts of honour. So, in his mind, 
Major Danmer anticipated events on his pillow, until 
physical exhaustion an hour or two after midnight 
reUeved him by giving him in charge of the god 
Morpheus. 

Frederick, too, had his reflections that night. 
They were less comfortable than his father's, border- 
ing on the real. Tudor was certainly a friend in 
need to him ; but he was in need of more than his 
friend could do for him, although what that friend 
did was more than he ought to have done. Frederick 
was one of those men who could unfortunately not 
find friends enough to help him out of the difficulties 
into which he had drifted. 

Mr. Harris Harris's own ** secular" morality he 
knew to be so strict that there was nothing else for 
it than to literally comply with it. We really respect 
Mr. Harris Harris. 

If it were not for the righteousness of such men 
as Mr. Harris, who timely choke the propensities of 
fellows like Frederick, what would become of the 
community? We should be eaten up by want of 
principle, and nobody would pay anybody in the end. 
Amongst the many secular moralities that shine as 
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brilliant lights on this little globe of ours, we do not 
know of any that are more exemplary than Mr. 
Harris's, except it be Mr. Jenkins's, the attorney. 

But comparisons are invidious. Both were con- 
scientious men, who never did anything they did not 
approve of themselves. Happy men, we should say, 
too, considering that there is hardly anything more 
painful than self-reproach. 

Frederick's friends always thought they had effi- 
ciently helped him when they had not. We must, 
however, bear in mind that some of them only assisted 
him for a time — a circumstance which in no way 
diminished his liabilities. 

Of Mr. Jenkins himself Frederick did not think on 
his pillow — he only bestowed his anxious thoughts 
on Mrs. Gates. There had not much time elapsed 
since he sent his last dodging epistle to Mrs. Gates, 
but he was in daUy expectation of some missile from 
her. Frederick did not know that Mr. Jenkins was 
connected with her. 

The spirit of Alice, too, may have been hovering 
that night around Frederick's couch. He thought 
of her also, but only in the most worldly sense pos- 
sible. He felt to some extent relieved that Mrs. 
Gates had not come down to his country quarters 
while his father was there, both on his father's 
account, and because that while he (the major) was 
a guest at Forrest Court, nothing was more probable 
than that Mrs. Gates would succeed in getting up a 
scene, not only before the major, but the Forresters 
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also, they being so much together, especially if Mrs. 
Gates ihonght that she was socially looked down 
upon. And that she would think so was most likely. 
An interference of that kind — a scene before the 
Forresters — ^would have effectually shut out all his 
prospects concerning Alice. 

By a scene we do not mean anything like angry 
words — only that Mrs. Gates would have found means 
to let all present know that Frederick was engaged to 
her daughter. As to Alice, his thoughts of her ^ave 
him no comfort ,that night, for they were not of a 
nature to relieve him of his embarrassments now, 
when immediate relief was urgent. At present the 
question was, how to arrange things, or how to put 
them off, until he could hope by his alKance with the 
Forrester family to rehabilitate himself in a pecu- 
niary sense. It would not have been difficult for him 
to mature matters a little more as regards Alice, by 
either dropping on his knee before her when, by 
chance, he found her alone, declaring his undying 
love for her, or making her believe in his tender 
passion in some other approved style. But while his 
father was a guest at Forrest Court, he thought that 
a declaration of love through the channel of Alice's 
mother, would probably be considered more comme 
il faut, in case of things not going quite straight 
with him. But for that sort of step, that is, asking 
Lady Forrester formally for the hand of Alice, cir- 
cumstances were not yet ripe. 

As for Alice, far from taking the ignoring of her 
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mamma in such a case as a punishable offence 
against etiquette, she would not only have gladly 
condoned it, but also have approved of it asa proof 
of the simple sincerity of his love. 

In the eyes of a romantic young lady he would be 
but a humdrum lover who would study strict etiquette, 
which is almost altogether the result of worldly con- 
siderations. 

Human nature is very sly. When we think that 
our forces to win a young woman's heart are not 
sufficiently powerful, we do the respectable thing by 
asking papa and mamma first, and in that case we 
drive up such artillery as will suffice to impress papa 
and mamma — we mean pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and rank and pedigree, and whatever else of this 
earth, earthy, is likely to have an effect upon the 
prudent guardians of the daughter's welfare. After 
this piece of strategy, papa and mamma will not 
only bring this artillery of the ardent lover to bear 
upon their daughter's hearty but also such other 
additional power or influences as parents have at 
their command for causing pressure. 

When we happen to be only a poet, say with a 
scanty wardrobe, W6 ignore the guardians of the 
object of our adoration, who are Bure to underrate 
love pur et simple, if they do not utterly despise it. 

In due time Frederick, in his turn, also feU asleep, 
perhaps a little before his father even, although his 
troubles were greater. He dreamt, however, but very 
unrefreslmig dreams — such jelb having; no shoes and 
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stockings on, and seeing Mrs. Gates in the distance, 
or conversing with Mr. Harris ; then he dreamt that 
his moustache was cut off, and he felt so sorry, as 
we do in dreams, especially when our moustaches are 
like Frederick's, of the aristocratic turn, long, flowing, 
not short-trimmed, tooth-brush style. 

As to Alice, who thought Frederick the very im- 
personation of a noble-minded man, she included 
him in her prayers and slumbered peacefully. Poor 
Alice ! if she marries Frederick, we are afraid there 
will be disappointment for her. Frederick was not 
even one of those that could keep up the illusion 
of being good and noble for any time ; he was, both 
morally and intellectually, inferior to Alice. 

Emily, too, was saying her prayers for somebody 
that night. But we are really afraid that we are 
getting very milk-and- watery with our heroines. We 
shall lose our customers (if we get any) ; we shall be 
flung aside by our readers. Prayers in tjiis en- 
lightened age ! — when to walk at the head of civili- 
zation with modem scepticism and science, a la 
Siftall, is all the fashion! But, ye men of mighty 
intellect, you would not like women to be modem 
sceptics and strong-minded, like Mrs. Gates ? Think 
of poor little Gates — what he had to suffer at the 
hands of free-thinking, domineering Mrs. Gates ! 

In our limited experience we have always found 
that free-thinking men by no means love free-think- 
ing women ; on the contrary, they adjudge religion 
to be a very proper thing for women, who, in their 
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weakness^ must lean upon something, and, not being 
able to follow the soaring flights of intellectual man, 
naturally cannot rest upon his genius. 

As to our fair lady readers who have no desire to 
be taken for strong-minded, though they have got out 
of the habit of saying their prayers because they do 
not require it, we entreat them (for we cannot afford 
to lose our lady customers — they forming, as we said, 
we believe, somewhere before, the majority of novel- 
readers)^ we say, we entreat them to have pity upon 
AHce and Emily as '* poor things " in an intellectual 
sense. K they only pity them, we think our object is 
gained, for where the feminine heart begins to pity, 
interest is sure to follow, and that is all we require. 

So Emily said her prayers also that night, and 
in her petitions earnestly, though perhaps almost 
unconsciously, included Tudor, between whom and 
herself " the subtle freemasonry of the spirit " had been 
established, irrespective of anything earthly, except- 
ing the fair and pleasing forms which the Creator had 
given them, and which, when t^ey are temples of the 
right spirit, are among the goodUest worldly gifts that 
our Fathei: bestows on us. The poet does not invoke 
the muse to enable him to sing a song on property, 
but the beauty of some terrestrial angel inspires him 
with almost divine eloquence. 

What passed in Emily's mind before she fell asleep 
we cannot exactly describe. We know, though, that 
she felt very happy ; she knew that Tudor loved her, 
as we know and feel convinced of many things that 
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we were never told; and she believed him to be 
worthy of her love in return. So her sleep was peace- 
ful and her dreams pleasant. 

Concerning Tudor, he was perhaps the most restless 
of all, that night. He had not that even temperament 
which with some people is constitutionally equiva- 
lent to the moral — " Sufl&cient unto the day is the 
evil thereof," of others. If he had had that physical 
equanimity, we would not have chosen him as our 
hero, for in that case he would, very probably, not 
have fallen in love with Emily ; or, if he had, Emily 
would not have cared for him. A moral evenness of 
mind he had not yet arrived at — ^no, not only where 
such a lovely creature as Emily was concerned, but 
also m a few other things subordinate to his love. 

To a man like Tudor, strong in affection, naturally 
passionate, and quick in intellectual perception (which 
caused him to look farther into the future, with 
his present position as a basis, than many with a 
less reflective, less logical mind, could have done 
in his case), the *' Sufl&cient unto the day is the 
evil thereof" had to be tried by fire. In a mind 
where both passion and intellect were strong and 
wrestled with each other, and in which the moral 
tendency stepped in to render the attainment of his 
desires all the more perplexing, worldly considera- 
tions, which, as far as he alone was concerned, 
would not have troubled him yet, came now to 
the foreground. Was it necessary, before he de- 
clared his love, that he should have what is termed 
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an independent position and a larger income ? or 
could he engage himself to Emily on his mere pro- 
spects ? Was it fair to Emily to declare his love at 
all before his position was actually so secured that 
Emily ran no risk of sharing poverty and misery 
with him ? Should he ask the major first or Emily ? 
parents or daughter ? 

These questions he did not put to himself from a 
sense of worldly wisdom, but from a sincere desire to 
arrive at an equitable solution of them for Emily's 
sake. He felt that the calibre of his artillery was not 
of the kind to win the major over, although he had 
not the slightest misgiving as to the real sort of 
artillery that had captivated the major. What would 
Uncle Thomas say ? — his palpable providence. Every 
one of these questions he asked for Emily's sake. As 
for himself alone, he would actually have been con- 
tent with Schiller's "smallest hut," in spite of 
conventionalities, damp air, rough neighbourhood, or 
none at alL 

He had very uncomfortable reflections that night, 
and enough of them to cause him to turn over on his 
pillow till the cock crew in the morning, if there is 
such a rural biped in the great metropolis. 

We must not forget Mrs. Danmer. She was the 
only one of the little party, that had returned from 
Forrest Court, who slept placidly. She was neither 
ambitious, nor strong-minded, nor restlessly intellec- 
tual, nor passionate; but combined perfect trust in 
Providence, with an even temperament and a strong 
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tendency to be as actively charitable in her sphere of 
life as circumstances would permit. 

If Tudor had had to ask Mrs. Daimier alone for the 
hand of her daughter, she would have asked Enuly 
whether she loved him, and if Emily had answered in 
the affirmative, she would have given her consent, 
trusting that it would be all for the best. 

. Poor Mrs. Danmer ! There was certainly a great 
want of thoroughness in her. Bather a superficial 
way, to take principally the daughter's love for her 
future husband into consideration, and that husband's 
individuality and love for the daughter. 

" The children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light," and take care that 
their offspring, on marriage, are received by their 
sons-in-law into '* elegant," if not everlasting habita- 
tions ! 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Frederick did not fail to call on Tudor for the 
accommodation biU for dE250. It is wonderful how 
punctual we can be when we like, and how much we 
like it when some benefit or gratification is to accrue 
to us. 

Frederick not only obtained the accommodation bill, 
but heard also something to his advantage, and that 
was a fresh source for discounting. 

For the benefit of our young lady readers, who are 
not acquainted with the technical expression, " dis- 
count," in spite of the increasing magical charm the 
term has, when legitimate profits are getting so 
tantalizingly small, we had better explain what dis- 
counting means. 

But, dear me, where are we drifting to ? How 
unromantic ! In order to be plainly understood we 
shall be compelled to write almost a treatise on 
banking — ^how the capital of the great majority of 
merchants just nms short (a very curious fact) three 
or four months before it ought to do so — to explain 
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what legitimate bills are, and what accommodation 
bills, and so forth. 

Many pages back we alluded to the nature of the 
novel when compared with the romance of old, 
wherein the deeds of a knight, or a squire, could be 
both understood and appreciated without the romancer, 
chronicler, or poet, or the compound of them, con- 
descending to explain trade technicalities. 

This age is getting really too prosaic ; and yet we 
should feel sorry if some of our lady readers did 
not understand the terms " discount " or *' accommo- 
dation bill." It would be like a romancer of old, trying 
to interest some *' Burgfraiilein," some knight's fair 
daughter, in his hero, by simply alluding to his 
struggle, without saying what enemy he fought 
with — whether with Bichard Coeur-de-Lion, a dragon, 
or a prize-fighter. 

But before we come to this dreaded drudgery of 
explaining trade terms, we must say a word to the 
point as regards the different ages. 

Formerly the heroes were not troubled by trades- 
men's bills. Whatever they wanted they took, as 
opportunity offered, from those rascals the traders, 
paying them either with a kick, or, if they happened 
to be in a jocular mood, just after dinner, or after 
a bumper with a stranger knight, they would give 
them a parting blow with the flat side of their " two- 
handed " sword. 

Look at the ruins of the castles of the Ehine — how 
boldly they stand on the crags, and what courageous 
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fellows those robber knights, as they are very 
vulgarly termed, must have been, to come down at all 
for the purpose of getting their regular supply of 
victuals and clothing, merely for the trouble of taking 
it from the trade ! We use the word '* clothing " for 
the sake of brevity, and we trust the reviewers, should 
it please them to notice us, will bear this in mind, for 
we are fully aware that these knights wore shirts of 
maU, and could dispense with washerwomen, no doubt 
to the latter's great delight. But in those times, we are 
sorry to say, there were already trades-unions. The 
trade, in their benevolent desire to let the towns have 
the benefit of their unrivalled wares, had, for the sake 
of visiting the burghers with as little molestation as 
possible on the part of the aristocracy, residing as 
aforesaid, to club and travel together caravan-fashion 
— hence the origin of fairs, we infer. 

Having given, then, a description or a sketch of the 
nature of the "secular" morality which pervaded 
those times, and which naturally allowed no liabilities 
to crop up, nor required the Bankruptcy Court, nor the 
County Court, nor the tender mercies of tradespeople 
in some other shape — ^the bard was, of course, limited 
to such heroic deeds as he knew came within the 
range of heroes of his time. 

But now-a-days, when the laws have not only 
become stricter, but also have a greater grip over us, 
when the comfortable carousing after robbery in the 
castle on the crag, with drawbridge up, has become 
impossible to the "nobility and gentry," and is only 
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kept up, as to security but not as to style, by 
a portion of the lower classes at the East end of 
London, another kind of courage prevails. The art 
of fighting for life has changed. By life we mean the 
means of subsistence. The law is most powerful 
nowadays; and the world is getting exceedingly 
sensible. It is easy for the poet to write an ode to 
the moon, when his wife keeps him physically alive 
by going out dressmaking; and it was no com- 
plicated affair for the bard to sing his hero's deeds 
when the Money Market would have been a farce, and 
when it was not required to keep within the law for 
getting a livelihood. 

In our age everything has become better. But with 
progress, intricacy has slipped in. With legal power, 
legal necessities, legal moraHty, heroes have to use 
a different weapon from a sword, that must be wielded 
by two hands. 

Formerly it was considered a very chivalrous thing 
to cut off a Turk's head ; now it is admirable to be 
able to keep one's own. We mean figuratively, of 
course. 

We hope we are correct in asserting that accom- 
modation bills are a modem institution. This 
present chapter would be a very lame one, if an 
antiquary found in some ruins a document of that 
sort, dating from the Middle Ages. But in that case 
we should require him to furnish the collateral proof 
that the said bill remained unpaid, or, in other words, 
was everlastingly dishonoured, or that true value for 
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it had not been received. But, irony apart, we had 
better give the document itself, in order to facilitate 
our explanation. Here it is : — 

" London, 187 . 

" Four months after date, I promise to pay to the 
order of Frederick Danmer, Esq. (at Messrs. Snyder, 
Tyler, Tyler, Snyder & Co.'s), the sum of two hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling, for value received. 

(Signed) " Thomas Tudor Thompson." 

On the back of this document Frederick puts his 
name, which is called endorsing it. Other friends 
of Frederick's may put their names on the back also, 
to obUge him, in which case they each make them- 
selves liable to pay the £250, if Tudor does not. Our 
lady readers will perceive that the document says 
** for value received," but in reality Tudor received no 
value for his liability. 

There are different forms of bills from the above, 
current in business, but this one will do for con- 
veying the necessary information. This ** for value 
received," when no value has been given, constitutes 
it an accommodation bill. 

If Frederick had been a merchant, who, in the 
regular way of trade, sold Tudor £250 worth of goods, 
on four months' credit, he might have given him a 
bill as above, and, in that case, the bill would have 
been a legitimate one, representing a bond fde trans- 
action; but as the bill was merely given to raise 
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money, without the person rendering himself liable 
for the money, having received an equivalent for such 
liability, it was different. 

A legitimate bill, as above, is taken by the mer- 
chant (say Frederick) to his banker, and he advances 
the money for it, less a percentage for doing so, and 
such percentage is called discount, and the getting 
the money for the bill in that manner is ternned 
" discounting the bill." The banker, or any other 
person who discounts a bill, undertakes to present it 
for payment wherever it is made payable, and Tudor's 
bill was made payable at Messrs. Snyder and Go.'s 
bank. 

Now there is this difference to be noted : there are 
accommodation bills of which the person that dis- 
counts them knows that they are such, and in that 
case the discount or percentage for obtaining the 
ready money for it is higher, and is regulated by the 
" secular moraUty " of the discounting party and his 
ability to discover much risk. Then there are ac- 
commodation bills which are passed for bond fide bills, 
when they are not. With the latter we have at 
present nothing to do, but as we may, possibly, here- 
after, we will devote a word to them too. 

Merchants, who want more ready money than they 
can obtain from their bankers by means of their 
legitimate trade bills, go to a friend, and request hii 
to accommodate them with a bill "for value received," 
when that friend has received no value, and then they 
present it to their bankers as a bond fide bill. Sup- 
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pose a merchant wants £1000 ready money, and finds 
that he has only £500 of bond fide trade bills in his 
porte-feuiUe, he goes to a friend and requests him to 
give a bill for £500 to complete the sum of £1000. 

Our young lady readers will perhaps ask — "But how 
can a man do such a thing as to make himself liable 
for so much in that way?" And for fear that in 
their innocence they might think that such liability 
is incurred by stem business men from good-nature, 
we beg to say that it is done on the principle of " one 
good turn deserves another." For a merchant who 
is compelled to meet his liabilities, his bills, on the 
very day they are due, an accommodation bill is often 
no small accommodation — it is frequently to him a 
saving from bankruptcy. We have not an unkind or 
satirical word to say to those who are compelled to 
have recourse to accommodation bills in trade; we 
sympathize with their anxieties, and must leave 
them to the resentment of their bankers. But this 
we must say: that many of those merchants who 
would readily risk £500 with an accommodation bill, 
would not care a straw to lay themselves up treasures 
in heaven by lending a friend in need £6. But 
perhaps of those more anon. Now to return to 
Tudor's particular bilL 

Bankers are supposed to discount only legitimate 
biUs, but they also do discount accommodation bills, 
knowing them to be so, especially for gentlemen not 
in trade who keep an account with them. But there 
are innumerable other persons who discount accom- 

VOL. n. K 
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modation bills, as such. Mr. Harris Harris is one. 
Mr. Jenkins, too, would condescend to do such a thing, 
but not as a gentleman — that is, not professionally, 
but as a " friend." On such occasions he took the 
very heavy discount, we presume, merely as a matter 
of form. 

Bankers are sometimes in the habit, when they 
think they have taken enough of one man's "paper '' 
— ^that is, when they have discounted as many bills, 
in amount, for one man as they care to do — of 
sending such a man to a bill discounter, who, prin- 
cipally on account of the customer's recommendation 
from the bank, takes the risk at a higher discount. 

Now we think we are getting more lucid, and we 
trust that such of our fair readers as required the 
information, will not think the less of our poetical 
powers for having given them a treatise on the art 
of finance. It is the art of the age, the only art 
available to a person through thick and thin. Birth, 
refined manners, health, genius, faith, all sink into 
insignificance without it, in the eyes of this generation. 

Tudor, then, was in a position, being in Messrs. 
Snyders' bank, to send Frederick to such a bill dis- 
counter, whose " secular morality " was likely to be 
much less severe than that of Mr. Harris Harris. In 
fact, Tudor was anxious to get him and the jewels out 
of the hands of that just man. We need hardly men- 
tion that, as Frederick kept no account as a customer 
at Messrs. Snyders', they would not have discounted 
the bill, and that bill discounters discount anybody's 
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bills they approve of. It was a bold thing, though, 
for Tudor to make the bill payable at Messrs. Snyder 
and Co.'s bank, but they are usually made payable at 
some bank ; and when a thing is once usual there is 
no going from it. But as bankers have an objection 
to having bills made payable with them by persons 
who do not bank with them, Tudor judged it the best 
and most straigtforward thing to make it payable at 
Messrs. Snyders'. 

Mr. Sharpe, the bill discounter, knew Tudor, and 
when Frederick called, he was requested to leave the 
bill and call again. Now the first thing Mr. Sharpe 
did was to take the bill and go straight into the sanctum 
sanctorum of Messrs. Snyder, Tyler, and Co.'s. We 
do not know whether Tudor saw him, but if he did, 
he must have been prepared for such a step, although 
he might have contemplated, when the bill was made 
payable at the bank, the possibility of its being paid 
off before it was presented for payment. On the 
other hand, Mr. Sharpe had often business in that 
awe-inspiring place, which caused many merchants, 
when they had to enter it, to feel as if they ought to 
take their boots and shoes off, like Turks before they 
go into the mosque, 

In a firm like Messrs, Snyder, Tyler, Tyler, Snyder, 
and Co.'s, there were, as the style of the firm 
indicated, many partners. Mr. Sharpe would some- 
times see one, sometimes another. We do not 
know the routine, unforlrunately, of such a large 
jnoney business, but we fancy the establishment is 
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never left without some officer in command, like a 
ship. Either the captain, or first mate, or second, or 
third, is there. In this instance the captain, or 
senior partner, Mr. Snyder, Uncle Thomas's friend, 
was not there. But the second mate was there, Mr. 
Tyler, a jimior partner in the firm. 

Now ' we do not know whether this was fortunate 
for Tudor or not — ^not as to the fate of the bill, but as 
to the steps the senior partner might have thought it 
his duty to take with regard to it vis-a-vis with 
Uncle Thomas. 

In an establishment of such magnitude, it was not 
likely that Mr. Tyler, junior, would know anything 
about Mr. Snyder, senior's, private feelings concerning 
Uncle Thomas, but as to his, Uncle Thomas's com- 
mercial standing he was quite au fait, and knew as 
much as his senior partner. In one sense it was of 
importance, therefore, whom Mr. Sharpe saw, or 
rather whom he saw not, for Uncle Thomas was not 
apprised of his nephew's delinquencies. As to the 
comparison of the bank with a ship, it has not 
much to do with this interview of Mr. Sharpens, 
only it presented itself to our mental vision, owing ta 
the graduating nature of the positions of the partners 
in the banking firm. 

If be, Mr. Tyler, junior, had any weakness, it was 
the ever-recurring one, the same which his senior 
partners had : a love and respect for the nobility 
and gentry; the same]which Mr. Braid, the leading 
draper and silk mercer, evinced, only with this differ- 
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ence, that Mr. Tyler, junior, really did mix with them, 
that is in some measure. There is an anecdote of 
very long standing extant of Saphir, the Viennese 
satirist. He is said to have written in his paper a 
very eulogistic article, or rather critique concerning 
a certain artiste who did not appear to deserve such 
praise. On being remonstrated with at the cafe by 
some brother journalist, even to the length of 
reproaching him with mercenary motives, he asked 
Ms confrere, ''Well, what do you write for, if it is not 
for money?" "I?" replied he; ''I write for the 
sake of honour." "That is perfectly just," said 
Saphir ; *' everybody writes for what he has not got." 

Thus some of the nobility and gentry associated 
with Mr. Tyler, junior, for what they had not got, and 
vice versa. You cannot distinguish a banker by giving 
him more money, but you may by making him a baronet. 

In our philosophical study concerning the " essence 
of trade," or, as the Germans would say. Das Wesen 
des Handels, the banker specimen is about the most 
curious and puzzling of all. 

There is hardly any business or vocation but what 
there is a fawning, and cringing, and scraping, and 
bowing requisite, to the manifold givers of the daily 
bread, and much eloquence as to the excellency of 
the article vended, be that article even " law." By 
many, much money is spent annually in newspapers 
and otherwise, in praise of what they have for sale, 
and a customer is treated with that special civility 
which is calculated to further his preference for the 
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article. The banker, in this sense, stands out in 
isolated singularity. Instead of advertising, or print- 
ing seductive bills, based upon ingenious devices to 
induce the million to come, and touch, and taste, and 
try, and buy, the banker's principle is, " Keep off ! " 
^* Hands off!" They 'find it necessary to act like 
policeman X to the crowd that will push forward : 
** Stand back ! stand back ! " It is true, a class of 
money-lenders, who, in their modesty, do not believe 
in the efficacy of passive attractiveness, place the 
advantages which their money has over other people's 
very energetically before the public ; but they are not 
bankers, nor have they the social chance with the 
nobility and gentry which bankers have, although 
they (the money-lenders) have the advantage of 
almost invariably associating with persons above 
themselves. 

The banker, from the nature of his article, the 
most coveted of any, cannot afford to be on a 
social footing with his customer. In this age, when 
the intellectual powers for argument are so very 
great, when so much to equal effect may be said on 
either side, some restraint must be put on these gold- 
thirsty customers. And what is, short of religion, 
more powerful than society, or a social restraint ? 
A social consideration will keep persons from getting 
intoxicated, since the three-bottle system has vanished 
from good society, when the law will not. From 
social considerations people will do things in the right 
direction, wiU yield to the gentle influence of society 
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in things against which they would ^* kick with all four " 
if there were means employed that savoured of force 
in any shape ; but there is one thing to be said : in 
order to put a social restraint upon fellow creatures 
they must be your equals. 

Now it is well known that merchants, i.e., as a class, 
are socially considered inferior to bankers, therefore 
a social intercourse between them, instead of acting 
as a restraint upon the former, would act in a de- 
moralizing way upon the latter, by putting them on 
a hail-fellow-well-met footing. The merchant would 
at once, in nonconformity with Polonius's advice — 
''Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar" — ^be 
vulgarly familiar, and press socially for the discount 
of a "little" bill; and besides, with this and the 
much- varying secular moralities extant, which make 
one argument just as good or powerful as another, 
what would become of the dear— we mean the beloved 
— gold of the banker ? When the banker associates 
with the nobility and gentry, it is different : first, he 
does not do it as with a class of customers ; secondly^ 
the nobility and gentry put a social restraint on them-' 
selves, and do not ask for accommodation vulgarly ; 
thirdly, when they do ask, they offer an equivalent by 
socially countenancing the banker. 

" Take a seat, Mr. Sharpe," said Mr. Tyler, junior, 
without discontinuing writing, although the epistle 
he was penning would not leave the office until hours 
after Mr. Sharpe had left it ; but what is the use of a 
social difference if you do not observe it ? 
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Mr. Snyder, senior, would have put down his pen 
at once and asked blandly what he could do for Mr. 
Sharpe. The junior could not afford to be so condes- 
cending with so little appearance of superiority. 
After Mr. Sharpe had waited long enough to mark, 
preliminarily, the difference between him and a person 
for whom, one puts down one's pen at once, and, per- 
adventure, even rises from one's chair, if only for an 
instant, Mr. Tyler leant back in his chair, and said, 
in that deep tone of assumed bonhommie, which conveys 
nothing less than equality — 

" Well, Mr. Sharpe, anything I can do ? " 

"I have got a little bill here," said Mr. Sharpe, 
rising and stepping towards the writing-table at which 
Mr. Tyler was sitting, " regarding which I should 
like you to give me a little information." 

It is remarkable how often that word *' little" is 
used when it means " big." Mr. Tyler took the bill 
between the fingers of both hands in a businesslike 
way, looking at the back of it for the endorsement, in 
that fashion with which paying tellers handle cheques 
and other documents presented for payment. 

" Well, Mr. Sharpe ? " said Mr. Tyler, leaning back 
again in his chair. 

" Do you know anything about the names ? " asked 
Mr. Sharpe. 

No, I don't," said Mr. Tyler. 
Don't you know? Let me see, please" — here Mr. 
Sharpe took the bill from Mr. Tyler, and read — 
'' Thomas Tudor Thompson ? " 
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"Eeally, I do not recollect knowing any such 
person/' said Mr. Tyler. 

We have often heard that Napoleon the First knew 
his private soldiers by name. We can hardly believe 
it, especially when it is notorious to what absence of 
mind great men are subject. Napoleon the First, 
knowing, like all great men, how much little things 
from great men please little men, very likely mumbled 
something like Brown, or Smith, or Thompson (in 
French, of course), which in most cases was right 
without being mumbled, and, where it was not, the 
devoted soldier's imagination helped him to catch his 
proper name. We all know how strong the imagina- 
tion is — so strong that some doctors find it the fittest 
and most convenient foundation to build their houses 
upon. However, as two cases are never quite alike, 
as the judges find out, after they have tried sufl&ciently 
long to see the likeness, so Mr. Tyler, junior's, case 
was different from Napoleon's; for Mr. Tyler saw 
the name and did not know the man. Had he seen 
the man he would probably not have known the name, 
and as to mumbling "Thompson," Mr. Tyler had no 
object in propitiating his army of clerks; and an 
army it was — we don't know how many, perhaps a 
hundred. How could he remember the names of so 
many? 

" Don't you know the young gentleman ? " said Mr. 
Sharpe. "He is in your own bank; I believe he is a 
nephew of Mr. Thomas Brown." 

"Oh, aye, I know now, since you mention Mr. Brown; 
to be sure, he is a clerk of mine." 
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Mr. Snyder, senior, would have said " of ours." 

*' I suppose," said Mr. Sharpe, " I cannot go much 
wrong by discounting this little bill? " 

** Well, that is for you to consider; you know he is 
only a clerk here." 

"Yes, that is true, but he has been some time with 
you now, and has a good position, and besides, his 
uncle is very rich, and he is the heir, I understand." 

"I don't know anything about that," replied Mr. 
Tyler. 

" You know that his uncle is very rich, don't you?" 
asked Mr. Sharpe ; " and you know that he himself 
has a very good salary ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Tyler, " I know both." 

*^ And I know that both from home and his uncle 
he draws money. Up to what figure, if I may ask 
you," continued Mr. Sharpe, " would you discount for 
Mr. Brown ? " 

"As regards Mr. Brown, you need be under no 
anxiety. I would discount for him many thousands of 
pounds." 

"All right," said Mr. Sharpe; "tEat satisfies me — I 
know something about this young man's prospects — ^if 
you tell me that the uncle is right. I am very much 
obliged to you." 

"You are quite welcome, Mr. Sharpe," said Mn 
Tyler. "Anything else I can do for you?" which 
tueant, '^my time is too precious to attend to you 
much longer, unless it be business concerning me." 

** No, I am much obliged to you. Good morning, 
Mr. Tyler," 
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" Good morning," said Mr. Tyler. 

When Mr. Sharpe had stepped out from the private 
office he inquired for Tudor, whom he simply required 
to identify his signature, which he did. How Mr. 
Sharpe knew anything about Tudor's standing with 
regard to his uncle, is a mystery. There are wheels 
within wheels in this world, and London is a most 
deceptive place as regards the notion that, because it 
is large, people don't know their neighbours' affairs. 
Mr. Tyler on his part made a memorandum against 
the name of his clerk, T. T. Thompson, and very justly, 
too. Poor Tudor was henceforth a marked man in 
the bank. 

To give an accommodation bill was the worst thing 
he could have done. It does not do to make the goat 
gardener, and when a bank clerk does the very thing 
which on sound banking principles is tabooed, as a 
rule, he may be tempted to do something wrong. It 
is true there are a few other things that a clerk might 
do, and which may be considered wrong : for instance, 
he might ill-treat a brother, or a mother, or a friend, 
or break a poor girl's heart, or be generally loose in 
his morals, but there would not so readily be a mark 
put against his name for such things. And if, per* 
chance, the deceived girl's social position be what is 
called '* none," it might not matter at all. Besides, it 
is so difficult to judge of a fellow creature's morals, 
especially if you do not care to hear the pros and cons 
of the case. A clerk may do many things provided 
he keeps himself aboveboard, as it is sometimes 
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termed, in money matters*^ As to Tudor, he thought, 
amongst other things, that the tim« was not far 
distant when he would leave the bank to assume the 
position that at his birth was rough-hewn, and which 
time appeared to have shaped for him — ^in his uncle's 
office. 

Tudor continued to look upon his uncle Thomas 
with great affection, and, we repeat it, as a second 
Providence. We have all our little second Provi- 
dences, and are very much given to make our second 
the first Providence, that is, the one we really rely 
upon. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Mrs. Gates was in an awful way. Lately things were 
again getting stubborn with her. The parrot was all 
right and so was Arabella — ^we mean in health. Poor 
Arabella fretted, but from a different motive than her 
mother's. Certainly Frederick was at the bottom of 
both mother's and daughter's mental disturbance. Mr. 
Jenkins had not only called once or twice, but many 
times. From that cheap little interview which Mrs, 
Gates had in Eegent Street with the attorney, Mrs. 
Gates's free will as to Frederick was doomed. Fate 
had, in the shape of Mr. Jenkins, taken possession of 
her. Offences must needs come, but woe to him 
through whom they come, and also sometimes to those 
to whom they come. 

Mr. Jenkins knew that Frederick would never marry 
Arabella. How did he know ? You see Mr. Jenkins 
was a very clever man. He knew society, he knew 
that officers don't marry actresses or singers unless 
they be stars and they (the officers) can get something 
in the money line by such an alliance. After he had 
called, Mrs. Gates was much agitated. Mr. Jenkins 
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was very overpowering — in fact he was relentless, as 
Fate usually is. Mrs. Gates was no more a worshipper 
of the golden calf, as to size exclusively, than Major 
Danmer was. She also looked to breed. Her social 
ambition was, of course, different from that of the 
major. She coveted what appeared above her. The 
major cared not for what was, according to his con- 
ceptions, not his social type. Mrs. Gates would 
rather have given her daughter to Frederick with a 
prospect of, only, say £300 a year, than to a mere 
money upstart, who in his rising career, had looked 
less upon the value he gave than upon the profits 
he made. 

To be connected with the major and Mrs. Danmer, 
and perhaps with the Forresters, or people in their 
position in life, had taken a strong hold upon her 
mind, and for that particular social consideration 
she would have spumed the possible surplus in another 
proposed son-in-law's income to a very considerable 
amount, if such son-in-law had been, as we said, a 
social nobody. What pretensions in the money line 
she would have set up if once the coveted step on the 
social ladder had been gained by her, is another 
question. The mind^is a powerful thing — ^it is not the 
fly on the wheel, but the wheel of us poor flies. Thus 
Mrs. Gates had^ in consequence of her mental 
workings, for a considerable time past felt dissatisfied 
with the shabby appearance of her lodgings. A social 
rapprochement between herself and Frederick's family 
was hovering indicatively on the horizon. 
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The surroundings which formerly were considered 
comfortable, and which, when, compared with the 
hardships connected with one particular period of her 
life, were even of a nature that might make her rest 
and feel very thankful, inspired her now with dis- 
content. What would the major think if he had to go 
up that flight of stairs, and perhaps meet that ques- 
tionable-looking lodger living above them ? 

We believe the individual alluded to was only a 
translator of languages, and his threadbare coat was 
the alpha of the index to what generous capital does 
for ^ mental drudgery, when the respective drudge 
cannot put, from some reason or other, the pistol 
to Mr. Capital's breast and say — "Your money or 
your life ! " She could not request all the people in 
the house to keep out of the way when she expected 
the major's visit ; and besides, how could she know 
when the major would call ? By saying " the major " 
we do not exclude Mrs. Danmer ; but the major being 
the principal person in Mrs. Gates's mind, that was 
the way she denominated, mentally, the family. 

Then this trollop of a girl, always so dirty, to open 
•the door ! Poor girl ! Mrs. Gates did not reflect that 
she, being a maid-of-all-work, would hardly have time 
to wipe her dirty hands against her dirty apron before 
a second impatient ring would be given, that the 
lodgers themselves sometimes rang their bells simul- 
taneously, and that no boy was kept to go to and fro 
between the lodgings and the comer public-house; 
Still, Mrs. Gates was right that the girl's appearance 
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would not have been very auspicious by way of first 
impressions upon themajor ; but it was not the girl's 
fault. 

Then there came the stair-carpet^ and the fumi«» 
ture^ and the rooms themselves, and the look-out, 
and of course the neighbourhood upon which they 
looked, in a genteel sense, and everything connected 
with her humble habitation. So the wheel went away 
with the fly — onward it rolled. There was poor Polly,, 
too ; would it not look nice in a private house ? such 
a gentlemanly bird, too. We don't mean to say that 
Polly was a he-bird, but that he or she was an ap- 
purtenance worthy of a gentleman's surroundmgs. 

Yes, a private house in a genteel neighbourhood ! 
It would take some money, though, but not so very 
much, considering the prospects. Besides, Arabella's 
earnings had enabled her mother to lay a little by 
for a rainy day; that rainy day was at hand as a 
herald of sunshine. Mrs. Gates was not extravagant, 
and dear Arabella had dutifully and kindly worked 
in harmony with her mother's honest, praiseworthy, 
economical designs, but the imagery of Mrs. Gates's 
mind was more powerful than the tendency of the 
bujnp of economy. Moreover, if some things would 
cost a little more, well — ^why it would be made up in 
another way, for instance, by putting no sugar in the 
tea when there were no visitors. **It is the little 
things that run away with the money," argued Mrs. 
Gates^ " the ever-recurring daily expense ; keep that* 
down, my dear, and you are all right.'' 
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One of the principal reasons why Frederick had 
been left free from Mrs. Gates's inopportunities for a 
time, was this very unreadiness on the part of Mrs. 
Gates to receive her friends, that were to be, on the 
proper step of the social ladder. So all this time that 
Frederick did not hear from her, manifold operatives, 
at Mrs. Gates's expense, were busy in cutting and 
shaping and polishing the sticks for the steps of that 
ladder, to enable Mrs. Gates to ascend and shake 
hands with the major. When she first conceived the 
idea of soliciting Mr. Jenkins's friendly advice, she had 
not only very undefined ideas concerning both his 
legal and individual friendly powers, but also thought 
that she would only make him available to help to 
carry out her projects in her own sense. 

We must not trouble our readers with all the 
worrying details in the train of moving, taking a new 
house, and furnishing it. That everything cost more 
than ever, a liberal calculation beforehand shadowed 
forth, va sans dire; that a neat, pretty house was 
taken in an imposing neighbourhood, is also under- 
stood. That most of the furniture and other expenses 
consequent upon the social change were paid for by 
the rainy-day money, is not such a matter of course, 
but we can assure our readers that it was so. A 
small part of the furniture remained on credit, and 
some expenses which were incurred, with the inten- 
tion of being there and then settled, that is, within 
a week or so, stood over as owing, against original 
anticipation. The beginning of Mrs. Gates's miscal- 

VOL. n. L 
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culations were the servants — ^not the character, but 
their number : she wanted to make it a maid-of-all- 
work house, and the dictum of the servants' league 
or union pronounced it a house for a cook and a 
housemaid. In the eyes of the servant world, Mrs. 
Gates did not make such an astounding progress 
socially. 

The moral standard applied to masters by the 
servants' confederation is twofold: first, "Are they 
mean?" secondly, "Are they respectable ? " The first 
is regulated by what the masters give the servants, 
and permit them to appropriate, over and above their 
due and deserts. The second, by what sort of a 
house the masters occupy— a one-servant house, a 
two-servant house, a three, and so forth ; but then there 
are sub-classifications and various complications, 
through the stepping in of the grand male sex. A 
house with three female servants is far inferior in 
respectability to one with two female servants and a 
male tiger. Certainly Mrs. Gates's social rise was 
not pushed on by her for the sake of the servants, 
but when you want to keep yourself warm with a 
handkerchief instead of a blanket it is not only on one 
side that you will find it rather short. 

Mr. Jenkins had not much to do with this change, 
except that he rather encouraged it indirectly by 
vague assurances, in his preliminary visits, like "We 
will pull you through," " I'll see you righted," etc. 

Arabella wrote to Frederick of the change, who 
started once mpre like a guilty thing, and resolved 
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to keep out of the way, to prevent Mrs. Gates from 
bringing her future son-in-law under the notice of 
her possible, if not probable, creditors. Queer, in- 
comprehensible earthly machinery this ! — ^what ought 
to attract, repels. Mrs. Gates's very social contrivance 
kept Frederick aloof. 

As to Arabella, she was far from communicating 
this news of the change from any mercenary motive, 
and she would not, for many considerations, have 
asked Frederick for pecuniary assistance towards this 
social rise of her mother's ; but if Frederick had sent 
£100, or, say, even d650, as a sort of avant-courier 
of coming or rather anticipated events, who could 
have blamed her if she had not been angry ? 

But when everything was completed for the open- 
ing of the social relations in good earnest, the 
principal actor in the arranged performance proved 
himself to be an artful, intolerable dodger. Corres- 
pondence passed, principally conducted on one side 
by Mrs. Gates, and neglected, or slurred, or other- 
wise circumvented, as to the desired reciprocity, by 
Frederick. 

When Fate had spun all the threads of the net to 
the necessary completion for hauling it up and 
Mrs. Gates in it, Mr. Jenkins had her comfortably 
seated in one of his boats. But before this there was 
some mental agony in store for Mrs. Gates. Arabella 
could not part with Frederick, for a breach of promise 
case is as good as parting, not only as to marriage, 
but it also seems to entail a total rupture of 
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reciprocity as regards the sonl. If Frederick could 
not, or would not, marry her, it might bUght her 
hopes, her joys ; but she would not do anything which 
was of a nature to embitter utterly the remembrance 
of one she loved — embitter it by not only a drop, but 
by waves of self-reproach on her part. Nothing had 
she done to prevent her from meeting Frederick at 
any time with a sincerely joyful, irreproachable heart, 
and nothing would she do of the kind. 

Poor Arabella ! These were heart-breaking times. 
Arguments between mother and daughter were per- 
fectly useless. The silver lining of the cloud for 
Arabella was just her right-mindedness and pure 
intention. Still, it was only a silver rim, tiny, very 
tiny, compared with the heavy, overpowering, gradu- 
ally]! darkening ^ cloud, and not a breath of wind to 
dispel it; on the contrary, the wind in the wrong 
quarter. ArabeUa's was no martyr's spirit, which 
could glory in any suffering. Poor dear ! 

And Mrs. Gates's assailing powers had hardly lost 
their vigour by age. As the adage, however, hath 
it, that there are two required to a bargain, so Mrs. 
Gates could not get any assistance from Arabella, 
nor her consent to any step, legal or otherwise, which 
savoured in the least of even a mere threat of a 
breach of promise case. 

Here was a nice fix, as Brother Jonathan says. 
Mrs. Gates herself had an awful soul-struggle before 
she could make up her mind to such a decided step, 
which would mercilessly knock her on the knuckles^ 
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and make her come down the social ladder again. 
If Mr. Jenkins had not presided, at least partially, 
over her fate, she would perhaps have taken the law 
into her own hands by going straight to the major, 
and putting her grievance before him. But Mr. 
Jenkins could not possibly consent to such a pro- 
ceeding. 

It is altogether against legal etiquette, no doubt 
established by precedent, as usual, and which is 
" once in a lawyer's hands, ever in a lawyer's hands." 
Mrs. Gates the courageous, Mrs. Gates the infal- 
lible, Mrs. Gates the overpowering, was kept in check 
by a man! Didn't the hair of poor little Gates's 
ghost stand on end ! This is a remarkable world — 
very. The time had arrived when Mrs. Gates had to 
do what we all have to do, namely, what we do not 
like to do. In that respect we are all alike. But we 
differ as to the way we take it. Some smile 
(although very few), some cry, others whistle or sing, 
a few blaspheme, another few take it in resignation 
as all for the best, some kick, and others rave, and 
so forth. Mrs. Gates raved, and would have kicked, 
too, but there was nobody to kick. She would not 
kick her daughter, who brought her salary home, like 
a good girl. With the maid-of-all-work, it was rather 
the other way. Mrs. Gates's situation with her was 
very precarious. Times, in that respect, too, had 
altered since her husband's death ; besides, the maid 
was strong and quite fresh from her native place, from 
which she had imported a self-preserving temper, and 
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kicking is only advisable where there is no chance of 
re-kicking, or rather, we should say, counter-kicking. 
Then you can do it with a light heart, as if you were 
taking a promenade. 

UnUke the song of the worthy impecunious actor, 
" Wait for the turn of the tide," the tide had turned, 
and Mrs. Gates would fain not have waited for it. 
The tradesmen's bills came rippling in, for the style 
of the house entailed enforced expenses upon her, 
which, in lodgings, she had no occasion for, and which 
were beyond her income ; and when that sort of tide 
sets in, the playfulness of the wavelets in the sun- 
shine, when they are yet afar out, is treacherous. 
These rising waters, together with an occasional 
judicious, friendly shove from Mr. Jenkins, made her 
take upon herself the, after aU, most distasteful step 
of beginning with legal threats against Frederick — a 
step, as we said somewhere before, which she only 
had pictured to herself, in the most indistinct way 
afar off, and which, on the eve of its being taken, 
assumed shapes that showed clearly that it neces- 
sitated the throwing overboard of cherished hopes — of 
hopes intended to be saved. 

How, with such a vehement identification with her 
daughter, Mrs. Gates could so utterly disregard her, 
as to take a step, not only against her will, but also 
unknown to her, is a mystery. We must look upon 
it as $k freak of fate, perhaps, "to do what we do not 
wish to do,*' and "to wish what we cannot do," 
jumbled up together everlastingly, and reproducing 
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their incomprehensible conjunctions ill countless 
ways. On the other hand, it is just possible, from 
Mrs. Gates's character, that from beginning to end, 
while this marriage was on the tapis, she figured, in 
her own mind, as the most prominent personage of 
the compact, in which case she was not worse than 
many other parents. 

Mr. Jenkins had left off calling on Mrs. Gates at 
her residence, at her request, on account of Arabella's 
opposition. In this manner very naturally the inter- 
views between legal adviser and client were smoothly 
carried into that proper groove which stamped the 
connections between them as business, for Mrs. Gates 
called upon Mr. Jenkins at his office. That pro- 
fessional gentleman had lately rendered his legal 
standing more respectable by a more accessible office, 
better furnished, thanks to his friends — a fine writing- 
table, best Brussels carpet, and oil paintings. Before 
the blow was to be struck, there was of course an 
interview. 

Mr. Jenkins had a very prudent turn of mind, and 
on his hunting expeditions hardly cared to go out with 
a rotten string to his bow. He generally provided 
himself with not less than two. Although, considering 
the period in which we are writing, he could scarcely, 
from his age, have had the benefit of arithmetic by 
secular education, his secular arithmetic was not 
faulty, for what is its use if you cannot employ it 
against your neighbour ? 

Mrs. Gates was very fashionably dressed — had her 
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best bonnet on and light kid gloves. Mr. Jenkins 
sat in his office before his new writing-table and 
under his oil paintings, biting his pen, while thinking 
of the turn of a phrase to be put in some — ^we were 
going to write "friendly," legal epistle, but he wrote to 
the " other side." That is one good thing in his pro- 
fession; they are never one-sided. He was in the 
habit of biting his pen when turning his sentences, 
which were brought to light with labour and pain 
sometimes, as regards the secular part of it, for he 
had no reUgious pangs. 

He was not an illiterate man either, only he had 
no gift of writing " right off the reel." Again, when 
we take into consideration how carefully he had to 
weigh sometimes every word he wrote, with an eye to 
leaving a sufficient gap for the convenient driving 
through his legal meaning the proverbial " coach- 
and-four," we can make allowances. 

He had a provincial brogue, rather prononce. 
Some think it ungentlemanly not to speak the lan- 
guage without accent or dialect ; but we do not hold 
with them, for that which *' cometh out of a man's 
mouth," to defile him, must come forth from the 
heart ; so if there had come out of Mr. Jenkins's 
mouth no more than his provincialisms, it would 
have stood well with him. We only mention his 
dialect because we like sometimes to be minute in 
our descriptions. 

He was a tall, well-built man, with fair complexion, 
red hair, and plenty of it. Neither science nor any 
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other kind of intellectnal researches, nor age, nor 
scruples, nor a fast life, nor anything else had had any 
influence upon his fine crop of hair. He was past 
forty, which young people call old, and old people 
young. He had keen, blue eyes, with an expression 
indicating a commixion of worldly passions and 
secular wisdom. He would not have made a bad 
bandit on the stage, had his eyes and hair been 
black. 

He was not a married man : he was one of those 
who found the penny buns so very small, especially 
when they were to be halved, or, peradventure, to be 
divided into ever so many parts. He found oysters, 
*' for his sole use and benefit," cheaper, and did not 
despise the champagne of his best clients, when 
given to him. His social relations were very so-so — 
we mean irrespective of his friendly six-and-eight- 
penny circle, his purely social intercourse, in which 
the fair sex played an unenviable part. One young 
lady seemed to have been honestly and decently 
attached to him. He was fond of parading her minia- 
ture, and of boasting that he could have married her 
if he had liked. 

"Mr. Jenkins in?" asked Mrs. Gates, with a very 
pleasant lady-like condescension. 

"Yes, m'm," said the factotum, rising. "Take a 
seat, m'm, please." 

He knocked at the private office door and announced 
"Mrs. Gates," for he knew her. With "Walk in, 
please," the factotum ushered her in. 
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Mr. Jenkins very politely rose and placed a chair 
for her, upon which she ultimately adjusted herself. 

** How cold it is, this morning ! " said Mrs. Gates. 

**Yes, there is a cold wind blowing," said Mr. 
Jenkins ; *' but you loftk quite blooming." 

" Oh," said Mrs. Gates, " if it had not been for 
my poor Bella, I wouldn't be a widow now, but for 
her sake " 

Here Mr. Jenkins rose, taking up some legal 
" draft," and said — " Excuse me, Mrs. Gates, one 
moment, I have to give my clerk some instructions 
before he goes out." 

" Certainly! " said Mrs. Gutes, cut short; and Mr. 
Jenkins went into the outer office. 

When he returned he came to the point at once, for, 
as we know, in his office his time was worth more 
than out of it. Consequently he spoke now less for 
six and eight. 

"Well, Mrs. Gates," he said, " I suppose you have 
come to the conclusion of proceeding now in good 
earnest against that deceitful fellow, Danmer." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Gates, *' I am compelled to go 
forward in the matter. My poor daughter is break- 
ing her heart, and if it was not for me, she would do 
do nothing at all in the matter, as you know, Mr. 
Jenkins." 

"It's nothing to me," said Mr. Jenkins, "but I 
shouldn't think I did my duty if I did not tell you 
that if you do not make a stand, that man will be the 
ruin of you." 
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" Bless me ! " said Mrs. Gates. " I think he has 
been my ruin ahready, if I can't bring him to book 
for all the expense he has put me to, and the pro- 
spects he has spoiled for myself and my poor daughter, 
to say nothing of our feelings.** 

"It's a bad case," said Mr. Jenkins. "I always 
thought so, but you wouldn't believe me." 

"Oh yes," said Mrs. Gates, apologetically; "only 
I thought he would come round in the end." 

"You would want heavy damages?" said Mr. 
Jenkins. 

"Well, I really don't know," said Mrs. Gates. 
" What do you think, Mr. Jenkins ? " 

" You see, it's this way. You know what juiies are, 
don't you? Well, if you lay your damages at a 
thousand, you may get two hundred and fifty; if 
you claim two hundred and fifty, they may find a 
verdict for sixty," explained Mr. Jenkins. 

"But two thousand pounds would be rather too 
much to claim!" said Mr. Gates; "and that would 
leave me only five hundred." 

" Two thousand pounds appears much," said Mr. 
Jenkins ; " but not if we can make out a high con- 
nection, a high social standing, and some property 
somewhere." 

"As to the social standing, he is connected, as I 
told you, with the highest of the land, and there is 
money somewhere," said Mrs. Gates. 

" It is very probable," said Mr. Jenkins, " that the 
family will not let it come to a law suit at all — that 
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they will make a compromise, for these people that 
think themselves somebodies, hate publicity." 

" In case of a compromise," said Mrs. Gates, " you 
would not be satisfied with two hundred and fifty, if 
I claimed a thousand, would you ? " 

" Oh, bless me, no," said Mr. Jenkins. " I trust we 
know our business better than the jurymen, when it is 
left to our judgment. You will have to leave details 
to me, only give me positive instructions to proceed. 
At first I shall be very mild. By-the-by, have you 
got any letters from him to your daughter in your 
possession ? " 

" Arabella has lots of them, but it would be some 
trouble to persuade her to give them up," said Mrs. 
Gates. 

" Persuade her ! " said Mr. Jenkins, with a good- 
humoured sneer. " You wouldn't take the trouble to 
persuade her, when you act for her good, as her 
natural guardian ? Get them somehow, and if she has 
locked them up, get a master-key and open her desk." 

" But she would not like that," said Mrs. Gates. 

*'You amuse me," said Mr. Jenkins. "Does the 
physician ask his patients whether they like the 

medicine that is good for them or not ? I must have 
something to go upon, and it is in your interest to 
•furnish me with as many documents as you can lay 
hold of." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Gates ; " I will do my best 
and try to get them for you. I suppose you won't do 
anything until you get them ? " 
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" I don't know that. I think for your own sake 
the sooner we begin the better," said Mr. Jenkins. 

" What will you do, then, to begin with ? " asked 
Mrs. Gates. 

"I shall write him a letter in the first instance," 
s£bid Mr. Jenkins. 

Mrs. Gates wanted to know a little more, but an 
empty purse makes cowards of us all. 
. At this precise moment, the factotum knocked and 
Mrs. Gates rose. 

" Sit still," said Mr. Jenkins, going out to speak 
with his head clerk. 

Mr. Jenkins returned in a moment, but Mrs. Gates 
had not retaken her seat. 

There is not only a subtle freemasonry of the spirit 
between lovers, but also between attorney and client 
sometimes. 

Mrs. Gates wanted to make her exit, and almost 
congratulated herself upon the interview being over 
so satisfactorily, when Mr. Jenkins, instead of shaking 
hands and bowing her out, said — "The* are legal 
forms to be gone through, and we don't care to act, 
or rather it is not usual to enter into proceedings 
of that kind, without some deposit for the preliminary 
outlays, etc. — expenses actually out of pocket, you 
see." 

Poor Mrs. Gates's heart was in her shoes. If he 
had shown her the little items in his books that were 
already down against her, and that were not actual 
expenses, would not she have been astonished ? 
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But there is a time for all things, and there is 
a way of doing things. Mr. Jenkins was no vulgar 
tradesman, that would shove in his just claim at the 
back door, without putting it in a closed envelope, so 
that the servants might see what " the gentry " were 
owing, and that the gentry, in their indignation, to 
show their servants that they were not " hard up," be 
induced to settle the little account immediately. 

"Do you want any money now?" asked Mrs. 
Gates. 

"As I told you, it is not usual in the profession," 
said Mr. Jenkins. 

" I told you," said Mrs. Gates, "that Frederick has 
been the ruin of me, and I was never more put about 
in my life for a pound than I am now, but I trust 
that when we get the damages or the compromise, 
I shall be righted. Couldn't you take your bill oflf 
from them when we get them ? " 

" Of course I could, and so I shall," said Mr. 
Jenkins; "but I don't speak of my bill, but of out- 
lays. An^Bo," he continued, *'y<m have not got any 
money to go on with ? " 

" My daughter gets some, you know, but it is not 
sufficient now, the new house runs away with such 
a deal of money, and everything is getting so dear ; 
do you know what butter is a pound now ? " asked 
Mrs. Gates. 

"One and tenpence," said Mr. Jenkins, and con- 
tinued — " Is your furniture all paid for ? " 

" Oh, yes, all ; that is to say all but a very small 
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amount, say a little more than twenty pounds," said 
Mrs. Gates, 

''And what about your rent? you have got your 
receipts ? '* 

*'I have been always very punctual about rent in 
my life; that is all right. I wish, though, I could raise 
some money somewhere until this affair is settled — 
I would not mind paying a good percentage," said 
Mrs. Gates. 

" Have you any friends that are likely to lend you 
some?" inquired Mr. Jenkins. 

*' Oh, dear," said Mrs. Gates, almost jocularly, as 
much as to say, '* that is a good joke." *' No," she 
said, " but I have called upon one or two of these 
advertising money-lenders." 

*' It is no good to go to them," said Mr. Jenkins, 
*' their game is fees, although they say it isn't." 

'* I know that to my cost," said Mrs. Gates. " They 
won't speak to you ; they hand you a printed form to 
fill up — ^no end of questions." 

" About which they don't care a rap," Interrupted 
Mr. Jenkins. 

*'No," continued Mrs. Gates; ''but you must en- 
close a fee to begin with. I think I sent the man two 
guineas, and he advertised as a private gentleman, 
too." 

" The rascal ! " said Mr. Jenkins. 

'* And then he wanted some more money for 
expenses to send a man to come and see me, and 
I sent that too, and when the man came the first 
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thing he made me do, was to sign a paper to the effeet 
that I was perfectly satisfied with what he had done 
for my money. I had paid him something like five 
pounds, for which I had not even a button in value to 
show ; but you see, sir," said Mrs. Gates, ** when so 
much depends upon a gentleman's decision you don't 
like to displease him, so I signed the paper in the 
hope he would giye a good report of me to his 
employer, and then he sat down as proud as a magis- 
trate, and asked me eyer so many questions mcfre^ 
which took him only a minute or two, and then he 
would hear nothing more of me, and simply said that 
his employer would write to me, took his Scotch cap, 
and said * Good-bye.'" 

"Well," said Mr. Jenkins, "and didn't you hear 
anything more ? " 

"Yes, he wrote that if I could give him a good 
name, that is, if some well-known householder wotild 
go security for me, we might do business together. 
If he had told me that in the beginning, I could have 
saved my* five pounds, for I knew no well-known 
householder to go security for me," said Mrs. 
Gates. 

"And of course," said Mr. Jenkins, "there the 
matter dropped." 

" That was the end of it," replied Mrs. Gates. 

" Why didn't you go to a respectable man at 
once ?" asked Mr. Jenkins. 

" I didn't know where to go to," said Mrs. Gates. ' 

" How much do you want ? " asked Mr. Jenkins. 
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" The question is, how much I can get," said Mrs. 
Gates. 

*' Say, seventy-five pounds?" said Mr. Jenkins. 

*'Well, that would be a great Uft," said Mrs. 
Gates. 

" Send me a list of your furniture, and I will see 
what I can do for you. I shall not promise anything, 
but I give you my word of honour," said Mr. Jenkins, 
** that such a thing as a bill of sale over anybody's 
furniture never went out of my office, and if I get you 
some money advanced on your furniture it is more 
out of friendship than anything else." 

''I am really much obUged to you," said Mrs. 
Gates, truly grateful. 

"And now," said Mr. Jenkins, '*you must excuse 
me, I have so much to do that I don't know where to 
begin. Good-bye." 

** Good-bye and thank you," said Mrs. Gates. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

' Fbedebice obtained the money from Mr. Sharpe^ and 
Tudor called upon Frederick that yery evening. 
Tudor did not look upon the favour he did his friend, 
by giving him the accommodation bill, lightly, nor 
was he one of those who would omit to see an object 
carried through when he has it in his power to do so. 
If it had not been for his passionate attachment 
to Emily, Frederick could not have prevailed upon 
Tudor to be security for him to such a large amount. 
But having gone so far, he made up his mind to see 
that Emily was actually benefited by his act. The 
jewels were, as Frederick said, worth much more than 
a hundred pounds, consequently he had no incon- 
siderable surplus from Tudor towards paying other 
claims. Tudor was very kindly, most friendly dis- 
posed towards Frederick, but during his stay with 
him in the country his powers of observation had 
ample opportunity to detect that in Frederick which 
might make it desirable that he should be kept up 
to his good intention, if he had it, of redeeming the 
jewels. 
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When Tudor called, Frederick was just going out. 
He had his hat and gloves on. So the two friends 
went out together. 

" When are you going to Mr. Harris's ? " asked 
Tudor, after they had exchanged a few unimportant 
remarks. 

*' I was thinking of going to see him the first thing 
in the morning," said Frederick. 

" What time ? " asked Tudor. 

"Why, I dare say one can hardly go before eleven. 
What do you think ? " asked Frederick. 

" I think eleven is a very good hour. I suppose 
you have no objection to my going with you ? " asked 
Tudor. 

*' You? What on earth makes you think of such 
a thing ? " asked Frederick, rather alarmed. 

"I have felt not only for you, but also for your 
sister, as regards those jewels, and I should like to 
be gratified by seeing them in your hands, and after- 
wards in your sister's." 

" But, my dear fellow, you may trust me in the 
matter. What makes you think that I would not do 
everything, as I said ? " 

" Look here, Frederick," said Tudor, for they had 
become very intimate, and called each other by their 
Christian names occasionally, " you know that I laid 
particular stress upon the redemption of the jewellery 
that evening when we talked your pecuniary require- 
ments over. I thought it a touching act of sisterly 
affection, to have come to your rescue with not only 
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such valuable jewellery, but with an heir-loom, as you 
told me afterwards." 

" Well, yes,'* said Frederick. " It is very kind of 
my sister — she is a very kind girl." 

"And you also told me that neither your father 
nor your mother knew anything about it, which 
circumstance must keep her permanently in a sort 
of anxious apprehension; and I think everything 
ought to be done to relieve her from this," said 
Tudor. 

" Well," said Frederick, " and don't you trust me 
in the matter ? " 

" If you had the jewels in your hand now," said 
Tudor, "I would trust you implicitly; but as you 
have to deal with a man who is no insignificant 
opponent where meum and tuum is concerned, I want 
to stand by you, if I can," said Tudor. 

■ 

" What can you do ? " asked Frederick. 

"At all events, I can go with you to the door. 
I don't want to go upstairs with you. And when you 
come from your interview, I shall know at once the 
result," said Tudor. 

"Of course," said Frederick, "you can do that." 

Thus the two friends made an appointment to meet 
at Charing Gross Station the next morning, at half* 
past ten. 

The following day, at the proposed hour, Frederick, 
while Tudor was promenading up and down before 
Mr. Harris's habitation, inquired for Mr. Harris 
Harris, who was at home. He received him with the 
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usual arrogance of right-minded men of his. stamp, 
who know very well that the gentry, etc., often set 
their pride on rotten beams. 

"Well,'* he said, *'I thought I .should never see 
you again. Upon my word, you are a nice gentle- 
man. I don't know upon what you did not swear that 
you would meet that last bill of yours, now overdue." 

" I could not manage it," said Frederick. 

" Couldn't manage it ! " sneered Mr. Harris. " Why, 
you folks think a great deal of yourselves, and when 
you touch a poor man accidentally you think you 
must wipe the dirt off your elbow in consequence of 
the untoward contact. You complain how hardly 
you are treated, and one can't believe a word of what 
you say." 

*' Well, at all events, I am now prepared to take it 
up," said Frederick. 

Mr. Harris looked at him as if his senses had 
played him a trick. *'But, you know," he said, 
" there is interest to be paid since the time it has 
become due." 

"That can't be so very much," said Frederick, 
who talked, both as- to words and tone, a little bolder 
than he did when the loan was being negotiated. 

" Have you got the money with you ? " asked Mr. 
Harris. 

" Yes, in my pocket," replied Frederick. 

" Well, I have not the bill here — ^it is in the hands 
of my solicitors ; and their costs are to be paid, too," 
said Mr. Harris. 
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^^Bat there was no oceaskm to give it into the 
hands of BoUeitors/' said Frederick. '' I wrote to you 
I wonld come ap and settle it shortly." 

** Do you know how many bnshels of letters I have 
of people who promised, and never came up to their 
promise?'' 

In that sense Frederick thought him not yery 
wrong : still, it was sharp work. '' Shall I go to the 
solicitors', then ? " asked Frederick. 

^'No/' said Mr. Harris. ^TU haye it for you 
to-morrow by this time. No, wait, say to-morrow 
afternoon after four." 

'* Very well," said Frederick ; and thus the inter- 
view ended, and the friends Frederick and Tudor 
made a fresh appointment. 

The truth of the matter was this : Mr. Harris was 
going to entertain a party that night, and having 
looked upon the collateral security in the shape of 
the jewels as his own as a matter of course, he had 
given them to his wife, and she was to look glorified 
in them that very night. The company were to 
feast thoir eyes with the delightful sparkle of Emily's 
diamonds. Bless me, what gentlefolks Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris were ! How noble she looked that night ! 
like a duchess ! There was nothing wanting but the 
title I As with the humbler people there is nothing 
wanted but the money to stamp them gentry, so there 
was with the Harrises nothing wanted but the peerage! 
And what a peer Mr. Harris would have made ! 
Wouldn't he have made the bishops quail! What 
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a splendid impression Mrs. Harris made upon the 
company! There is native nobility for you! Now 
with all the assurance which Mr. Harris had as 
regards his conscience, he would hardly have liked 
to have a printed circular handed round to his 
company (even his company, who were not particular 
to a trifle, provided the worldly sparkle was there), 
explaining the transaction of these jewels ; how they 
were got for nothing, or, if given up again, to be 
handsomely paid for to him, although they cost him 
nothing. You may rest assured Mr. Harris didn't 
invite the bakers and greengrocers and the small 
purveyors to enjoy the sight of his worldly profusion 

• 

and to taste the ''best brands" of everything. When- 
ever he invited to his domestic hearth anybody who 
could not help soiling his hands with trade, he did 
as the nobility did — he summoned only those promi- 
nent in their particular line; we mean, as a rule. We 
always speak generally, and should not like to have 
our facts upset on the plea of the man that slipped in 
without a wedding garment. After all, what a great 
thing society is when you properly look into it ! — ^how 
truly charitable it is ! 

Were there not bars-sinister on the escutcheon of 
some of the magnates assembled at Mr. Harris's that 
night ? Were there not also present, men of not only 
doubtful descents, but of undoubtedly bad, immoral 
lives, whose gold protected them from attacks like a 
shield ? But was not Mr. Harris himself a prominent 
social nobody ? (We mean as regards the blue blood 
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he coveted.) Only for a time : he was on the path 
leading direct to blue blood, that is to the warranty of 
it giyen by the Herald's Office ; and what was there 
not to admire in Mr. Harris's aristocratic mansion ? 

We were well-nigh committing ourselves, saying 
the " good wives " of the stronger sex present were 
nearly overcome with the grandeur and the gems 
meeting them in every comer. Some of them thought 
that the staff of men-servants was made up by the 
Duke of Lenton's "fellows" next door; but that was 
a mistake. Was Mr. Harris happy in all his glory ? 
There was to him a tinge of sadness over all. Self- 
reproach concerning the cheapness, to him, of the 
dazzle around him? Not exactly. He compared 
the real value of his, and of course, of his wife's, 
jewellery and that of his furniture, with the paste of 
society surrounding him. The peerage haunted him. 
Strange that those valuables did not draw better ! 
Can we get to the bottom of anything in this world ? 

Mr. Harris despised the nobility, for he knew how 
insincere some of them were, how their word could 
not be relied upon. He also knew the power of 
money, and yet the "real jewels " kept away and the 
"paste" flooded his social circle. True, there were 
a few foreign noblemen there, but their estates were 
as difficult to trace as a United States' claim of 160 
acres in Oregon. As to the native nobility present, it 
was decidedly discoloured blood. We need not mention 
names, for they are better known than the merchants 
that are shaky. Blue blood is such an impudent, 
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overbearing thing in the sight of ordinary red blood, 
that when the scarcity of pounds, shillings, and pence 
discolours it, the stain left by impecuniosity is doubly 
noticeable. 

The evening passed away, and the guests partook 
of the good things, and the ladies envied their hostess 
her diamonds, and the next day Mr. Harris felt 
rather seedy, which might perhaps be attributed to 
the fact that the night before he had tried to make 
up inwardly with "sparkling" for the depressing 
conviction which would obtrude itself, that in spite 
of all his efforts and wishes, his social circle was 
somewhat " shady." 

He was not in the best of humours and felt terribly 
severe against the shortcomings of mankind, which 
augured ill to such customers as fate had destined to 
cross his percentage path that day. Amongst them 
was, of course, Frederick, by appointment. Mr. 
Harris very properly postponed his interview with 
him from eleven to four, not only on account of his 
bodily requirements, but also because the majority of 
the idols which " society" came to worship had to be 
dusted and replaced in their everyday shrines. 

Frederick and Tudor had met again, and were 
walking arm-in-arm from Charing Cross Station to 
the money-lender's house. 

"I tell you what it is," said Frederick, "this Harris 
is an awfully hard nut to crack." 

" I am confident," said Tudor, " that if you don't 
mind, he will do you." 
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'^ He cannot do me much more than he has done 
me abready," said Frederick, ** for all his profits are 
already in the bill I gave him; certainly, he says there 
are expenses for interest, and lawyers' expenses, to be 
added." 

"Does he?" said Tudor. "Let me go with yon; it is 
always better to be two than one where a man of his 
stamp is concerned." 

Frederick, who at first refused to let Tudor accom- 
pany him, because he intended to manage his affairs 
alone, in the best possible way he could, for himself 
first, and for others, Emily included, afterwards, 
didn't object to Tudor's going with him now, since 
the jewels were to be returned to Emily. From the 
nature of the obligation conferred upon Frederick by 
Tudor, Frederick could not well resist the pressure 
which his friend brought upon him, nor take it ill 
apparently. The manner, too, in which Mr. Harris 
had received him the day before did not render it 
undesirable to him to call now with a friend. More- 
over, if fresh hard terms should turn up, Tudor could 
convince himself, that it was not his (Frederick's) fault 
if the jewels were not redeemed. Thus he consented 
readily to his friend's proposal, and both were 
admitted into the presence of that just man, whose 
morahty is backed by the growing secular wisdom 
of the children of this world. 

If the night before he looked something akin to 
glorification by gashght as a secular high priest, there 
was now something about him, as to complexion. 
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expression of the eyes, humour, manners, etc., which 
was not peculiarly calculated to impress one as to 
the grace which, both spiritually and physically, his 

golden calf worship had bestowed upon him. 

« 

When Mr. Harris saw two persons coming into his 
" study " instead of one, as he expected, his com- 
plexion grew a shade yellower, and his bile rose a 
trifle higher. 

Mr. Harris was no coward, but when two make a 
bargain, the nature of it changes like the colour of a 
chamelion, through one, or two, or more persons 
being present, and what seems perfectly fair from you 
to me alone requires often a little adjustment in the 
presence of a third party. 

" You come for your bill ? " he asked abruptly. 

**Yes, if you please," said Frederick, while Mr. 
Harris looked daggers at Tudor — ^not jewelled daggers, 
such as he had a few of in his museum, but common, 
ordinary daggers, fit for nothing but mischief, without 
ornamental mitigation. 

"I told you yesterday there were expenses on it, 
both interest and lawyers' costs.". Here Mr. Harris 
thought of Wachter's 1st quality drank by some of 
last night's very red-blooded prominences of fleeting 
solvency. It was from the standpoint of the stability 
of the worldly possessions of the aristocracy that he 
derived his admiration for the aristocratic blue blood, 
mingled, of course, with a few other secular powers 
and privileges connected therewith. *' Didn't it serve 
that fellow Danmer right to pay as much as he could 
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make him pay for that champagne ? " which, as the 
party of last. night was a thing of the past, presented 
itself in Mr. Harris's mind as an article wasted ; 
'* especially as he had brought another party with 
him to witness God knows what? Wasn't that 
Danmer the personification of waste? It is a pity 
he could not make him pay for all the waste that his 
treasury was subjected to last night ! " There was 
poetic justice in Mr. Harris's reasoning. 

"There is thirty pounds to be paid," said Mr. 
Harris, '* above the amount of the bill, for expei^ses, 
as you will see on this slip of paper," which he handed 
to Frederick, who exclaimed — 

" Thirty pounds ! " 

" I have some collateral security of yours," said 
Mr. Harris. " I will keep it, and give you a cheque for 
twenty pounds, which is valuing it at fifty, a much 
larger sum than such old-fashioned goods are worth 
now." 

" I am entirely in your hands," said Frederick, to 
whom the £20, in his position, was a bait, and who, 
moreover, had not the other £30 to pay the extra 
charge. 

Tudor in the mean time had glanced over the slip 
which Frederick handed to him, mechanically, at his 
request. 

"Don't you think," said Tudor to Mr. Harris, 
'* that money, which is worth so much to you, is bought 
of you with a view of being of service also to others? " 

" Who are you ? " asked Mr. Harris, in a tone not 
guite so droll, though, as Mrs. Gates's parrot. 
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** Don't you think that if a man comes to you," 
continued Tudor, in an almost respectful tone, " to 

obtain from you a certain sum of money " but 

Mr. Harris rose, and went towards the bell. 

"Sir," he said, "leave my house instantly, or I 
shall ring the bell to have you put out." 

This strong way of putting a stop to an argument 
proved efficient, and although Tudor did not exactly 
run, he prepared for going by taking his hat. But 
before he left, he put his hand in his pocket, and took 
out three crisp ten-pound notes, fresh from' Messrs. 
Snyder and Co.'s bank, and handed them to Frederick, 
saying— 

"Here, Frederick, close your accounts with this 
gentleman. See that you are on the right side as to 
your papers and the jewellery and your watch, you 
know. I shall wait for you downstairs," and with these 
words, Tudor made his exit, hardly giving Mr. Harris 
time to think of taking up the inkstand for the same 
purpose as Luther did, namely, of throwing it at the 
deyil. 

In due time Frederick came down laden with his 
precious burden — ^the jewellery, and his watch in his 
wftistcoat pocket, the chain dangling in front. 
Although Frederick was not quite easy, not to be left 
with at least £20 cash, still there was something to 
go upon for jocular emotion. 

" I say, old fellow," he said to Tudor, " I am glad 
that I can leave my jacket open again with some 
sort of satisfaction. Our fellows have chaffed me to 
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no end. about ' my uncle.' You know," he continued, 
" everybody wears cut-a-ways now. I stuck to the 
jacket to hide my want of respectability as much as 
possible." 

" It is well you have your watch back. I trust you 
will not have to part with it again," said Tudor. 

"I never missed anything so much as that watch. 
There seemed to be a perfect conspiracy on the part 
of the community to show me up as a watchless 
beggar. There is not a nurserymaid in the town where 
I am garrisoned but what knew I had no watch. Not 
one of them that didn't come up to me, one time or 
another, when they thought it was time to go home 
for meals — * Please, sir, can you tell me what time 
it is?'" 

Tudor laughed, although Frederick's thinking and 
speaking of himself first, was a characteristic trait 
which did not escape Tudor. 

Both friends were a little excited in consequence of 
their interview with the money-lender, so they walked 
through Hyde Park to Kensington, not in the least 
aware of the gigantic strides they were taking. 

"But what a ruffian that money-lender is! " said 
Tudor. " Of course it is foolish of me to notice it. 
I did not educate him, so I am not responsible for his 
manners, much less his principles." , 

"Principles!" said Frederick. "Who has prin- 
ciples nowadays ? who can afford it ? Everybody has 
to fight for something ; if circumstances bring it to 
him without forcing him to stretch his principles 
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gutta-percha fashion, so much the better for him. 
Then he can look down with indignation upon those 
that have to stretch them/and to damage them a little 
by so doing." 

" You talk very vaguely," said Tudor. " You said a 
man could not afford to have principles at all, and 
that he had to stretch them, in one breath." 

^' I must confess I have not had much time to make 
nice distinctions about principles or no principles; 
I only know that these long-faced fellows who talk so 
much of what a man ought to do are the very worst." 

This seemed to be almost levelled against Tudor, 
but it was not, nor did he in the least take it so, as 
he saw from Frederick's manner and tone that he 
expressed only that loose, shallow, stupid conviction 
of thousands of others, who follow merely their desires, 
mocking or despising every ideal above them, on the 
ground that because some professing Christians and 
moralists are hypocrites, there can be no sound 
Christian morality. The credit to religion, for in- 
stance, of existing "in spite of some of its professors," 
never strikes them. 

At all events, Tudor saw that this was not the time 
to enter into any lengthy argument with Frederick 
as to the necessity of a moral standard, so he merely 
said — '* I look upon this fellow as one against whom 
society ought to set its mark." 

Poor Tudor ! Poor society ! It was almost as bad 
as when the newspapers speak of " secular morality," 
as of something equivalent to high, well-defined 
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morality. As if society did not mean a thousand 
things, here and there and everywhere, and, like 
policeman X, nowhere when wanted! As if Mr. 
Harris didn't enjoy better society than he ever did 
before he devoted himself to his percentage business, 
and did not intend to go higher still when his income 
was sufficiently large to keep a pack of hounds, per- 
haps, or racers, and have something over ! 

Tudor was very clever and thorough in his concep- 
tions, but, however faultless his ideal and his defence 
of it might be, he lacked experience as regards 
"society." Frederick did not thank Tudor for the 
£Q0 he had just advanced, because he did not feel 
grateful at the moment, although he had his watch. 

"I am so glad," said Tudor, *'that I went with 
you. I felt you might want me ; now you are relieved 
of a good deal of annoyance, and I am sure it will 
give your sister pleasure for more reasons than one, 
to know you are disembarrassed, and to get her jewels." 

" Yes, indeed," said Frederick ; *'and I ought to be 
very much obliged to you." 

"Don't talk of that," said Tudor, quietly, fully 
conscious that Frederick was not altogether indebted 
to him for his kindness. 

After they had walked together to the gate in' 
Kensington Gardens nearest to Major Danmer's 
house, the friends shook hands cordially, and Tudor 
said — " Eemember me kindly at home." 

They parted, and each turned his own way. 

Frederick went straight home and handed Emily 
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the jewels. He no more thought of re-pawning them 
than he thought of pawning his watch at the moment. 
His errand was to deliver the jewels, and he did it with 
the same singleness of purpose with which many other 
people besides himself — ^better or worse than himself 
— ^would have done it. Emily was not a little sur- 
prised and too startled to admit of any pleasurable 
reflections. 

" Why, Frederick ! " she said, **you have recovered 
your watch, too ! " 

" Oh, yes," he said, " and I am glad ; " and here he 
took it out and touched the spring, as if to say — " I 
have not had the pleasure of opening that watch for 
many a day." 

*^But," said Emily, *'you have redeemed a good 
deal at once, and sooner than you made me think you 
could do it. You said you could only do it by degrees, 
which would take a longer time than this has taken." 

In her own mind, she said to herself — " Somebody 
must have helped him," and instantly her dream 
flashed across her thoughts. "Had he gone through 
the ordeal of the uniform in the pool of muddy water ? 
and had the time come for the flery sparks and 
rockets to disperse the clouds of doubt and distrust 
which Frederick had surrounded himself with ? " 

Pharaoh's seyen kine meant seven years, and we 
are very apt, in dreams upon which we lay a par- 
ticular stress, to count the years that may be meant, 
for months or weeks or days, according to our 
temperament. 
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And further she thought — " Who is the person 
so curiously connected with Frederick's fate? — the 
strange man with his hands bound? And is he 
connected with him for good or for evil ? " 

Thus mentally questioning, she asked Frederick — 
"You could not have ma.naged this without assistance. 
May I ask you who helped you, Frederick ? " 

" Why, certainly. I did not do it alone. Some of 
the fellows helped me," said he. 

"Now, Frederick," said Emily, looking at her 
brother fully, "be sincere with me. I have a par- 
ticular reason for asking you. I want to know 
whether you are not in the hands of somebody who 
may do you more injury than if both the jewels and 
your watch had remained where they were ? " 

" I ? " inquired Frederick. " What on earth makes 
you think so ? " 

"I have a feeling that way," said Emily, "and 
relieve me, if you can, by telling me who helped 
you." 

"Certainly," said Frederick. "I don't see why 
I should not ; and when I tell you, you will admit 
that your feelings have led you utterly astray." 

" I should be glad to think so," said Emily, 

" My friend Thompson helped me," said Frederick* 
as though to say — " Now, is there any danger for me 
in that quarter ? " 

At the mention of the name of Thompson, 
Emily blushed scarlet, but brothers are notoriously 
weak-eyed as regards their sisters' blushings, so it 
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escaped Frederick — that is, if he saw it, he did not 
attribute it to the right cause. As Emily did not 
immediately answer, Frederick asked — 

*' Are you satisfied now that I am not in bad hands, 
Emily?" 

*'Yes; quite," she said, *'Did you ask him to 
help? and did he know about my jewels being 
pawned ?" 

In answer to this, Frederick explained to his sister, 
without going fully into details as to the real amount 
Tudor had either made himself responsible for or 
advanped, only saying that he helped him with " a 
good deal;/' how he (Frederick) had had to go into 
particulars with Tudor, in order to convince him that 
he was devoid of other resources, or else he would 
not have thought of troubling him ; how it came but 
naturally that Emily's jewels were given as security, 
and how, ultimately, Tudor consented to help him. 

It did not occur to him that Tudor's readiness to 
help him so much arose from any motive connected 
with Emily, for his own affairs kept him from giving 
any heed to conjectures out of his way ; but Emily's 
*' inner voice" whispered to her that her brother was 
helped principally on her account. 

There was, however, some mystery — we may even 
say much — about the dream. " How was it, if that 
mysterious personage was Tudor, that his hands were 
bound?" she asked herself. Still, she was very 
happy that night. Faust's Gretchen did not love 
him the more for the casket, but the casket gave her 
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the assurance that he loved her. As to Tudor, he 
neither enjoined on Frederick not to tell his share in 
the transaction nor to tell it. 

At Forrest Court, Tudor had an opportunity of seeing 
what possibly might be offered to Emily with a pro- 
posal of marriage. And taking into consideration 
what influence such worldly inducements might 
naturally have upon her parents, if not upon herself, 
it would not be an unwelcome circumstance to him if 
Emily learned how far he was concerned in this 
matter, as a token of his attachment to her, though 
the hour had not yet come for him to declare it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

As sometimes there are long periods in our lives 
which axe characterized by their even tenor or 
paucity of events, by our gliding smoothly and com- 
fortably along with the stream of prosperity, or by 
trudging over the thorny paths of adversity with 
ever-recurring sameness of obstacles, so we have 
episodes when startling events follow one upon another 
rapidly. 

Not long after the jewels had been restored to 
Emily, and Frederick had gone down to his regiment, 
she was destined to undergo violent emotions, and 
distressing thoughts, by another occurrence. Sir 
Herbert Forrester called upon the major, and form- 
ally asked for Emily's hand. 

From what we have already indicated in these 
pages, we need hardly say that the major was 
deKghted. His fondest hopes were now, he thought, 
as good as realized. There was everything — ^not 
only the golden calf, but the breed, and not only the 
breed, but Mr. Harris's much-coveted immutabihty 
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of what is, after all, the real staff of life — ^the material 
for our daily bread safely garnered. The major might 
die ! His own affairs were not Yieissitnde-proof even 
now — during his life. After his death, the old ques- 
tion, " What will they do with it ? " would naturally 
start into prominence. 

Dear Mrs. Danmer was no business woman, and 
lacked the abiHty of combining the wisdom of the 
serpent with the harmlessness of the dove. True, 
she was not greedy, and, through friendly advice of 
some disinterested stock-broker, or benevolent at- 
torney, to secure such and such a dividend, might 
be wrecked on that little reef — ^trusting simplicity. 

But stock-brokers and getters-up of companies are 
not the only friends of unbusiness-like widows. 
When such a calamity befalls a household as the 
death of the father, the head of the house, who has 
been the prop of the family in every sense, one does 
not know to what new combinations of intercourse 
with our fellow-creatures such a change may lead, 
and, consequently, what influence may be brought 
to bear upon those left behind. Although the major 
by no means contemplated any actual dependence on 
the part of his wife upon his daughter, as Lady 
Forrester, still, where the apprehension of a possible 
occurrence causes ever so small a degree of anxiety, 
it is gratifying to feel such apprehension entirely 
removed. 

The straightforward course on the part of Sir 
Herbert, like an honourable English gentleman which 
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he was, pleased the major, although he did not 
overrate it, for it was no other than it should be. 

After mature deliberation. Major Danmer made up 
his mind not to influence his daughter as to her 
choice. What could a gentleman do more ? Her 
feelings must decide, and she must have perfect free 
will in the matter. Major Danmer was no secular 
morality man, he was a bond fide Christian, just as 
much as very many of the established and unes- 
tablished clergy are. Emily was not even to be sifted 
as to her feelings, not even her mamma was to have 
a confidential little conversation by way of a fore- 
runner of things to come. No; no influencing |)ro or 
con. So one fine afternoon Sir Herbert found himself 
face to face with Emily in the major's drawing- 
room. 

Sir Herbert was not one of those who habitually 
begin with the weather (a topic which with some is 
not only the Alpha but the Omega of conversation) ; 
however, he could not help remarking to Emily that 
it was very warm. 

Mr. Siftall would have said that it was the atmo- 
sphere, and not unlikely have proposed a certain 
scientific ventilation. 

It is curious that all the different points upon which 
Sir Herbert had laid stress, habitually, within his 
own heart, as collateral inducements for a lady to 
enter into the bonds of holy matrimony with him, 
seemed now, in his mind, unavailable forces for the 
strengthening of his plea. That he had a large income 
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was a matter of course. Besides^ it could not be held 
out as an inducement. 

K Sir Herbert's income had not been secure, he would 
not have asked for Emily's hand. He would have 
thought it dishonourable to do so. There are a few 
who marry without worldly security beforehand ; but 
look at their prospects of misery ! Better oysters now 
and then in a back street, than the ever-recurring 
legitimate penny buns,' and no money to pay for 
them. And better still to have your material for hap- 
piness safely lodged with Messrs. Deed, the family 
solicitors. 

As to society, Emily and Sir Herbert were of 
equal social standing. Certainly Sir Herbert's ample 
means and consequent style of living could draw 
more society, but not better. It was like two vineyards 
of equal goodness as to site, but not as to size. The 
quaUty was the same, but the quantity differed. 
The one yielded a modest supply for family use, while 
the other furnished enough and to spare for banquets 
all the year round. 

It is said *'you cannot get enough of a good 
thing," but we are afraid this is one of those many 
popular sayings that must be taken for what they are 
worth. 

There was a subtle freemasonry of the spirit 
between him and Emily, too, which told him plainly, 
that whatever he could advance as an inducement, 
outside the pale of his love, pur et simple, was 
unworthy of Emily and therefore of him, too. If it 
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was not for himself, for himself alone, for his personal 
physical and spiritual attributes, she would love his 
house better than himself, or the lake, or the horses, 
or the lap-dog. Or should she love him a little, and 
should the' secular prosperity be thrown in to bring 
the balance in his favour ? Sir Herbert might very 
naturally and even fairly have thought so. But the 
spirit told him that he could not bring it forward. 
It was a vague idea to love one a Httle. " What is 
the truth, if it is not the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth?" If you love a man just enough to 
marry him provided a settlement is made upon you, 
you love him a little less than the settlement. 

*' The weather is not so variable in the country/' he 
said, '* as it is in London." 

" I suppose there is more air diffused in the coun- 
try,"*said Emily, " which lessens the heat in summer, 
and prevents cutting draughts in winter." 

"For a permanent residence the country is far 
preferable to London," he said. 

" It is very much a matter of habit," said Emily; 
*'the Londoners have an aversion to a permanent 
stay in the country." 

" But you have no such aversion, have you ? " 
asked Sir Herbert. 

"I hardly know what I think," said Emily. *'I 
like London very much, and I could live here all 
my Ufe." 

" How do you like our part of the country ? " asked 
Sir Herbert. 
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" Oh, very much indeed," said Emily ; " it is a place 
upon which nature has smiled very kindly." 
, " You could live there all your life, couldn't you ? " 

This was said with a tone of more earnestness thau 
a mere chit-chat conversation warranted. 

** Certainly I could," said Emily, " if circum- 
stances required my doing so." 

" And you like Forrest Court, you told me so many 
times," said Sir Herbert. 

Emily began to feel very uneasy. She mustered 
courage and looked Sir Herbert fully in the face, as if 
to say — "How do you reconcile the earnestness of 
your tone with your unimportant questions ? " 

Sir Herbert looked on the ground for a second, 
and Emily answered — " It is a place which one can- 
not help liking;" upon which Sir Herbert looked up, 
took Emily's hand in both his, and said warmly — 
**Will you share it with me, Emily dear? Will you be 
my wife ? " 

A world of emotions and reflections overpowered 
her. She forgot to withdraw her hand, and burst into 
a flood of tears. 

Sir Herbert, encouraged by her keeping her hand 
in his, put his arm round her waist, and said 
with some anxiety — ''Emily, how am I to take 
these tears ? " But Emily could not answer for 
a moment for sobbing. Then she disengaged herself 
gently, and seated herself on a chair, trying to com- 
pose herself. 

" Is it the thought of parting from your home, from 
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your dear father and mother, EmUy ? Tell me ! " 
asked Sir Herbert, much moved. 

Oh, how she longed to tell him that she loved 
another ! That it could never be, she had to tell him, 
and in such a case the least unsatisfactory reason is 
that the heart loves another. But she felt also that 
she could not give that reason for the sake of her 
very love. Oh, what a world of anxious thoughts 
besieged her ! Her father, her mother, Frederick 
and Alice, Sir Herbert, all crossed her mind as 
being each affected by her refusal. And she felt 
so kindly towards *' poor Sir Herbert ! He is so 
straightforward, so honourable, so kind and con- 
siderate for all, so attentive ever, and hospitable, and 
papa thinks so much of him ! " 

Such were her thoughts of him. Sir Herbert sat 
quietly by her side, awaiting his doom. 

" Sir Herbert," she said, holding out her hand in 
an imploring manner, and which he took but re- 
luctantly. " Sir Herbert, it grieves me unspeakably 
to be the cause of sorrow to you; but I can never 
(here she sobbed again) be your wife." 

From his knowledge of the sincerity of Emily's 
character and from her unmistakable distress. Sir 
Herbert read his fate. 

Whatever changes his feelings towards Emily might 
possibly imdergo in the future, he felt at the moment 
as one who would always be the same to Emily, 
whether she loved him or not; like one who would 
never relinquish the privilege of being her guardian 
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and her champion, if even he got nothing in retam, 
but the — amongst lovers, at all events, very cheaply 
held — esteem of a sister. It was a short and painful 
interview, painfal then and painful in its conse- 
quences to her. 

Sir Herbert rose, taking Emily's hand again, not 
passionately, but with kindness and sadness. 
"Emily," he said, "let ns forget this interview; I 
know you well enough to be convinced that you have 
pronounced my sentence irrevocably, but let us be 
friends — sincerely attached friends, alike true to each 
other in prosperity and adversity." 

EmUy could not speak. She pressed Sir Herbert's 
hand in recognition of the compact. And with 
" Good-bye, Emily, good-bye 1 " Sir Herbert hurried 
out of the room and out of the house. He did not 
seek the major — a letter would do. And EmUy, with 
a throbbing heart, a&aid to meet somebody on the 
stairs — perhaps her father, went up to her room. 

Sir Herbert had received a severe blow. Oh, cruel 
fate ! that he should have set his heart upon Emily 
Danmer! He had felt so sure of making her Lady 
Forrester, and how proud he had felt ? and now he 
was rejected. Are there not many ladies who would 
have preferred the baronet to the bank clerk ? — ^ladies 
as good and as handsome as Emily ? If Sir Herbert 
had stretched out his hands, he might have found a 
suitable wife on every side. But no, he must love 
Emily and make her wretched, and himself, and the 
perhaps a few others besides. His pro- 
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perty seemed to sink in value in his mind. The 
house, the horses, the conservatory, the gardens, 
the park, the lake, the estates generally, the men» 
servants and the maid-servants, and the oxen and the 
sheep — it seemed as if a power had gone out of 
them all. 

It is vexatious that no outward circumstances, be 
they ever so faultless, are quite sufficient to make us 
mortals happy ; how some trick of fate distils into 
our cup a single drop of wormwood, which makes all 
the draught taste bitter. We overlook or undervalue 
all our substantial blessings and stretch out our arms 
after a phantom more prized than all. 

With Sir Herbert that phantom was Emily's love ; 
his utter dejection was a tribute to the potency of the 
spell that bound his heart and imagination to her. 
How many acres of land were equivalent to one loving 
glance from Emily's. eyes ? How many head of sheep 
were worth one tender clasp of the hand? What 
yearly income would be a substitute for one loving 
kiss from Emily's lips? These were the problems 
which love's arithmetic forced upon Sir Herbert'^ 
excited brain. 

As to Emily, her mother found her crying. 
"Emily, dear," said her mother, soothingly, "no 
one puts any restraint upon you, you are perfectly 
your own mistress, so compose yourself, dear ; " ancl 
Mrs. Danmer kissed her daughter on the forehead. 

"I know, mamma," said Emily; "but I am much 
distressed in mind — ^more than I can tell." 
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** Bat you need not be, my dear ; there is no occa- 
sion for it, there is nothing intended bat yoar own 
happiness, and if that cannot be secared by yonr 
accepting Sir Herbert's offer, there is natarally an 
end of it," said Mrs. Danmer. 

^^Oh, mamma, I know how kind and loving yoa 
are, how hamble in mind, and how trasting in heart, 
and I am thankful that my refasal of Sir Herbert is 
no grievoas blow to yoa," said Emily. 

'* Nor to yoar father, my dear. Compose yoarself ; 
he left it all to yoar own decision &om the beginning, 
and woald not allow even me to speak to yoa for fear 
yoa might be swayed by yoar affection for as. You 
had better not come down any more to-day; make 
yoarself qaite comfortable in yoar room and perfectly 
easy in yoar mind. I wiU send yoa ap something by 
Margaret. To-morrow everything will be in its proper 
groove again," said Mrs. Danmer. 

"Thank yoa, my dearest mamma," said Emily, 
kissing her affectionately. 

There was more felt between mother and daaghter 
than there was said, and there was at least as mach 
thoaght as there was felt. 

Prom the circamstance that Sir Herbert left the 
hoase withoat seeking an interview with the major, 
and from the evident state of mental distress in 
which she foand her daaghter, it was not difficalt for 
Mrs. Danmer to conjectare at once the trae position 
■of affairs withoat eliciting it. With the major it was 
•different, for he did not see Emily, and he was loth 
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to believe in the extinction of his fondest hopes in 
one circumstance which was capable of different 
explanations. Sir Herbert might, through Emily's 
accepting him, have lost his head altogether, and 
rushed out, thinking more of settlements and up- 
holsterers for furnishing a town residence than any- 
body or anything else. 

When Mrs. Danmer came downstairs and told 
the major of the hopelessness of Sir Herbert's suit; 
he became considerably annoyed. He loved Emily, 
and he was never a martinet with her, nor did she 
iBver give him occasion for it. Nevertheless, he 
changed at once his tactics in this affair, in his 
mind. Benevolent neutrality was all very well, as 
long as Emily was supposed to be on his side, but 
now that she fought, without allies, for a perfectly 
unanticipated policy, a little pressure on the part of 
the friendly power was thought not only not amiss, 
but justifiable and quite necessary. 

*' I tell you what it is, my dear," said the major to 
his wife; "the girl has been taken by surprise; we 
ought to have spoken to her first. I blame myself 
now for this clumsy way of doing things, and I dare 
say Sir Herbert was embarrassed at her utter unpre- 
paredness, and talked about town and country, not 
knowing how to come to the point. I know his ways." 

" I think, my dear, you are mistaken," said Mrs. 
Danmer. *'Poor Emily is much agitated; surely 
she does not love Sir Herbert, and of course we 
cannot expect her to marry him when she does not," 
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" Pooh f pooh ! " said the major. " Not love him t 
She hardly knows what love is. Why, look at the 

• 

man ! — a handsome fellow, yonng, perfectly healthy 
both in body and mind, belonging to one of the oldest 
families of the realm, with a property utterly without 
a flaw ! It is not as if one wanted to barter away 
her youth and beauty to an old, decrepit, blase noble- 
man, merely for the sake of hearing her called 
* Lady ! ' No, no, I must speak to her. By Jove ! 
when I think of it ! There are hundreds of girls 
would be in eestacies about such an offer ! " 

"At all events," said Mrs. Danmer, "you will 
allow a few days to elapse before you do speak to her, 
to give her an opportunity to tranquillize herself." 

" Of course I will, my dear, of course," said the 
major. 

He met his daughter the next morning with the 
utmost paternal affection. Not a word was breathed 
about Sir Herbert during the whole day nor the next 
day, when the major received a note from Sir Herbert* 
He read : — 

" My dear Major, 

" It is with infinite grief that I write to you 
with regard to the issue of my interview with your 
daughter, a result which must be known to you before 
you get this note. I know your daughter sujEciently 
to be convinced that if a husband brought her all the 
kingdoms of this earth, and she did not love him, she 
would be an unhappy woman, and I have had ample 
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proof that she does not love me. My course in life 
is fixed. I can only add my sincere solicitude for the 
continuance of our most cordial mutual relations, as 
before, and with the kindest regards to your family, 
I remain, my dear major, 

''Yours faithfully, 

*' Herbert Forrester." 

*' Sentimental stuff ! " ejaculated the Inajor. " Young 
people are terribly touchy, and not over cleVer ! His 
course in life is fixed ! If Emily does not marry him, 
he will make the first girl to whom Lady Plymptown 
introduces him Lady Forrester. To-morrow I shall 
speak to her ; she will have had time by then to calm 
herself, and to be perfectly collected," mused the 
major. 

The next morning at breakfast he said — '' My dear 
Emily, I should like to have a word with you in my 
study by-and-by." 

"Very well, papa," said Emily. "Is mamma to 
come too ?" she asked, 

"Yes, your mother wiU be there, too," he said, 
although he did not half like the proposal ; but why 
exclude his wife from a family conversation like 
this ? " She is too soft-hearted, and will lean to the 
sentimental side," he thought. 

After breakfast the ladies went upstairs, and Mrs. 
Danmer entered her daughter's bedroom, 

"Emily dear," she said, "your father wants to 
speak to you about Sir Herbert. It was a fond hope 

VOL. II. o 
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of his to see you Lady Forrester ; but I know it is 
not to be. I need not tell you to remain within the 
limits of filial deference ; but be firm, you have my 
support." 

*'But, mamma," said Emily, "is papa so deter- 
mined in the matter that it requires, our combined 
powers to reconcile him to the inevitable ? " 

"No, no, my dear," said Mrs. Danmer; "he con- 
siders it his duty to talk the matter over with you for 
the sake of both you and Sir Herbert ; but let us go, 
my child, he is waiting in the study." 

Both mother and daughter went down into the 
major's study. He sat before his writing-table, holding 
Sir Herbert's letter in his hand, and the ladies took 
their seats before him with a degree of that fluttering 
of the heart which schoolboys experience at a prize 
examination. 

"My dear Emily," said the major, "read this." 
Emily took Sir Herbert's note, read it, and handed it 
back silently to her father. 

" Well," said her father, " what do you think of it ? 
Don't you think that you have refused a high-minded 
gentleman well worthy of your love ? " 

" I think very much of Sir Herbert, papa," said 
Emily. "I don't know any gentleman whom I esteem 
more than him." 

"Esteem! you girls are ever ready with your 
* esteem him,' " said the major, petulantly. **Do you 
know what you are throwing away? It is not too 
late yet ; come, my dear Emily, don't be a fool ; you 
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know both your mother and I have your welfare at 
heart, and I would be the very last to advise you to 
marry a man who could not make you happy." 

" I know that, papa," said Emily, who during the 
two days' truce had recovered much of her calmness, 
" but Sir Herbert could not make me happy," 

*' And why not, my dear ? " asked the major. 

"Because I do not love him," said Emily. 

" Pshaw ! '* said the major ; " love in young people 
is only selfishness ; fall in love with a nobody and be 
a disenchanted pauper in a fortnight ! Here is every- 
thing that the human heart can covet presented to 
you on a salver, as it were, and with an incompre- 
hensible spirit of resistance you struggle against your 
own good fortune ! What do you find objectionable 
in Sir Herbert ? " 

*' Nothing, papa," said Emily, " nothing more thah 
that I don't love him." 

" But he loves you ! " said the major. 

*'That is a reason the more why I should not 
marry him," said Emily. 

*'And how do you make that out?" asked the 
major. 

" As I know that I can never love him, I should by 
such an act only perpetuate a false position, and Sir 
Herbert is worthy of something better than that," 
said Emily. 

" Very ingeniously put, upon my honour ! " ex- 
claimed the major ; " but how do you know that you 
never can love him ? " 
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Emily was silent for a moment; she knew one 
reason why, at all events, if not more, and then she 
said — " I ought to know, papa." 

"To be sure she ought to know," said Mrs. 
Danmer; "one knows many things one cannot explain 
or prove." 

"Well," said the. major, "let us look at it in another 
light. You know I cannot live for ever." 

Emily wiped a tear frojn her beautiful eyelashes. 
" Never mind," said her father, tenderly, "it is only 
for the sake of argumeut, you obstinate, silly girl, and 
what can be more gratifying to my feelings than to 
know you provided for in a manner which shuts out 
all worldly care ! " 

" I am content to stay with mamma all my life if I 
remain single, and if I ever marry, perhaps mamma 
will stay with me, and if not, I know she is provided 
for," 

The mejor did not like to allude to just the possi- 
bility of Mrs. Danmer being less well off, after death 
had withdrawn his guardianship, both on account of 
his wife and his daughter, for neither would he alarm 
the one nor put painful pressure on the other. 

"But, my dear," said he, "you underrate Sir 
Herbert's position; nothing short of a revolution, if 
that, could deprive him of his income." 

"Death could deprive hipi of it, and so it could 
me," said Emily. 

"But you don't marry to die, do you?" said the 
major, 
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"No, but I might pine away amongst all the 
earthly possessions, not loving him." 

If she could have added, " and loving another," the 
argument would no doubt have appeared a little 
more forcible. 

" Come now, my dear Emily — pining away ? who 
pines away now-a-days ? " 

" I have both heard and read of such a thing,*' said 
Emily. 

"Ah," said the major, "you have read some of 
those stupid novels. I have always despised those 
narrow-minded souls who, out of a swallowing- 
camels-and-straining-at-gnats principle, condemned 
novels, but now I think they are right." 

" Some people," said Mrs. Danmer, " do nothing 
else but read novels all day, and that is certainly bad, 
but that does not make all novels bad." 

" I merely told you, papa, for the sake of argument, 
that the Lord might take me away from Sir Herbert's 
possessions, if nothing could take them away from 
me." 

" But you would not pine away, you would enjoy 
the possessions; you would preside worthily over 
your province. I know it," said her father, with 
inward regret at the prospect of the non-realization 
of the picture. 

"No, papa, I should never enjoy it; on the con- 
trary, I should be wretched. I know, dear papa, you 
wouldn't like to see me wretched," and so saying, 
Emily rose and put her arm caressingly round her 
father's neck. 
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*' No, no," said her father, in an ill-disguised tone 
of affection; "you shall not get over me that way, 
you coaxing puss. This is a question of the utmost 
importance." 

"My dear," said Mrs. Danmer to her husband, 
"let her go now; she has given you her reasons," 
and, turning to her daughter, she said — " This will 
do, my dear. Your papa will be reconciled to matters 
as they are." 

Emily kissed her father and said — "Dear papa, 
it is some inner power which renders it impossible 
that I should accept this proposal of marriage. Any- 
thing I will do for you — anything but that." 

Here Emily wiped away another tear, and the 
major said — 

" It is not for me that you should do it, you goose ; 
for yourself, for yourself." 

In consequence of her mother's hint or suggestion, 
Emily quitted the room, leaving her parents alone 
together. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Danmer to her husband, 
" it is painful to her to argue a question of this kind 
with you." 

The major was much dissatisfied with the issue of 
his interview with Emily. He was hemmed in on all 
sides, and by nothing more than by the nature of 
the reasons which impelled him most powerfully to 
wish the union with Sir Herbert. Where his daughter 
did not love, he could not lay such an enormous stress 
upon Sir Herbert's baronetcy and estates, for this 
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was the mam reason why he liked Sir Herbert so 
much. Had Tudor been the baronet and Sir Herbert 
the bank clerk, he would have looked with the same 
indifference upon Sir Herbert, as he now did upon 
Tudor's fate. 

"You must talk to her, my dear," said the major. 
" Those girls don't really know what they love — they 
don't know themselves. Their appetites, as Shaks- 
peare hath it, are not sufficiently confirmed in them 
•to enable them to be proper judges for themselves ; 
and it is our (the parents') duty to watch over them." 

" Your daughter," said Mrs. Danmer, " knows very 
well, I am convinced, how to separate the chaff from 
the wheat where love is concerned. She does not 
love Sir Herbert. Man and wife are to be one flesh. 
* For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife,' and parents cannot 
conscientiously press for a marriage which would 
only be half a compact, and, therefore, disastrous." 

Without giving much heed to the pious observation 
of his wife, the major said, musingly — " Well, I never 
thought that Emily would turn out as she has." 

" What do. you mean ? " asked Mrs. Danmer. 

*' Why, I thought she had more affection for me. 
No one stands isolated in this world, and no one 
takes his or her love out of the air. In our love or 
hatred we allow ourselves to be influenced by those 
who are around us — by those whose hearts and heads 
we know stand by us in all relations of life ; and for 
Emily to disregard " 
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''My dear," said Mrs. Danmer, ''Emily is not 
demonstrative. After Sir Herbert had left, and I 
went into her room, she was in great distress — ^well- 
nigh in despair; for whom else could it be but for 
those she loved, and to whom she thought her refusal 
would cause pain? Believe me, she has suffered 
much on your account." 

" She did not make much of an effort on my 
account," said the major, slightly ironically. 

" A right-minded girl," said Mrs. Danmer, " ought 
not to marry where she does not love, neither for 
father nor mother nor anybody else ; and, besides," 
she added, " Emily's heart may be engaged already." 
" What is that you say ? " said the major, in a sort 
of amazement. 

" Not even a conjecture," said Mrs. Danmer, " a 
mere possibility. Suppose she did not love another, 
would you have her pine away in a position which 
must break her down — loving, genuine, and thorough 
as she is ? " 

" But is there such a thing ? Does she love any 
one else — and whom ? By Jove ! if it is anybody 
unworthy of my daughter, I shall make short work of 
him ! " 

By " unworthy " he meant any one without title and 
entailed estates. What wonderful appropriative powers 
the himian mind possesses ! Sir Herbert's title and 
estates were already the major's conditions. And the 
next unlucky suitor would appear in the light of a 
chevalier d'indvstrie, without at least something like 
what Sir Herbert could offer. 
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This last remark of Mrs. Danmer's, however, 
closed that theme of conversation, although it opened 
a new vista of reflections in the major's mind. 

"My wife," he thought, "did not make that re* 
mark for nothing. Women have a quicker eye in 
those things than we have. I will try to find out 
whether any other love is at the bottom of all this." 

But for the present, as we said, the conversation on 
the subject of their daughter's marriage was dropped 
between husband and wife. Emily, to whom the 
anticipation of an interview with her father concern- 
ing Sir Herbert had been most painful, was much 
relieved, and could not feel thankful enough to her 
dear mother for having been such a support to her 
in the matter. Hitherto, whenever she could think 
of anything within her reach or power to give her 
father pleasure, her whole mind would be bent upon 
doing or procuring it. With the major it had been 
the same as regards Emily, and now, all at once, 
suddenly, it appeared as if the mutual affection that 
existed between them had not been of that depth 
which was taken for granted. 

Many relations in life are most cordial and affec- 
tionate, until some powerful circimistance carries the 
thoughts and feelings of the respective persons to such 
extremes, that their different standpoints, by standing 
out prominently, show their unsuspected nature. 

What would Emily have done if she had not fallen 
in love first with Tudor? Would she have felt so 
justified in her own mind in refusing Sir Herbert? 
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Could she have resisted the influence which not only 
her affection for her father alone, but for her brother 
also, brought to bear upon her mind ? And not only 
for them, for poor Alice also, her bosom friend ? — dear 
gentle, high-minded Alice, who lived here below in an 
ideal world of her own; Alice, beautiful, faultless, 
charming, like a hot-house flower, which to take out 
of its congenial atmosphere is to doom it to pre- 
mature destruction. How would it affect them ? 
Could Emily have withstood this combined influence 
if Tudor had not taken possession of her heart ? A 
kind Providence must have sent him ; if He prevented 
that marriage — ^if even she and Tudor should never be 
Imited ! for it is sweeter and better to love a man and 
never be able to marry him, than to marry a man 
and not be able to love him. Disinterested, pure love, 
is such a holy, beneficent feeling. Without it poor 
Emily would have racked her brains, as to what to 
do or not to do, and perhaps have submitted to a 
life which must have left her soul continually craving 
for a different Hfe — a miserable existence, title and 
estates notwithstanding. As it was, her love protected 
her; protected her not only from a disastrous step, 
but also from too harassing reflections, for when a 
woman is true to her love, all other circumstances 
contingent upon it must be ordained for the best. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Another event happened not many weeks afterwards* 
The even tenor of many persons' lives was indeed to 
be disturbed. 

Frederick's regiment was ordered off to Tucululi. 
War had been declared against the Tucululians. If 
it is difficult to get to the bottom of ordinary sub- 
lunary things, it is just as difficult to get to the height 
of politics. As, however, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that those on a mountain can see further 
than the mortals in the valley, there remains nothing 
for us in the vale but to approve, or to join the 
*' Universal Peace Association " in order to protest 
against what we do not understand. Suffice it to say 
that the news sent a thrill of consternation through 
the hearts of many unwarlike souls. 

Dear me, what a change amongst our friends when 
we look back ! Little did Frederick, or, in fact, any- 
body else then present, think when conversing at Lady 
Forrester's dinner-table about foreign service, that his 
desire in that respect would so soon be gratified. 
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** Was geschehen werde, 
Sinnst du nicht aus, 
Gutes und Boses kommt 
Unerwartet dem Menschen ! " 

Never can we find out our fate by taking thought ! 
When there were such cheerful gatherings at Lady 
Forrester's as we described, what might there not 
have been reasonably prognosticated for some of the 
younger people then forming part of the company, in 
which, naturally, some of the older people would take 
their share? What was there not reasonably anti- 
cipated, if ever so secretly ? Where were the major's 
fondest wishes? Where Sir Herbert's cherished 
hopes ? — hopes, almost amounting to a certainty ! 
Where was poor Alice's dream ? And where 
Frederick's scheme? To the winds! To the four 
winds ! All blown away ; as if there never had been 
anything to go upon for any prognostication whatever ! 
And yet the sting of its non-fulfilment remained. 

Strange world, wherein innumerable circumstances 
are met which we look upon not only as concerning us, 
but as destined to bring us happiness, deKght, in the 
future! And sometimes, after an incredibly short 
time, we look back and find that they were like so 
many ships met on the high seas apparently coming 
straight towards us, for the purpose of interchanging 
news, and exchanging other things to serve mutual 
convenience, and when we look again they have dis- 
appeared beyond the horizon, leaving us regretful 
and disappointed. 

As regards Frederick, to say the truth, he was not 
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sorry, for many reasons, to leave the town. He was 
naturally, in due course, apprized of Emily's refusal 
of Sir Herbert, and although Sir Herbert himself had 
called once or twice upon him, and was almost osten- 
tatiously cordial by way of showing his determination 
to keep up relations with his family as heretofore, still 
there had come upon Frederick, as a member of one 
of the respective families, a certain restraint, an ill- 
at-ease feeling, which no efforts on either side could 
eradicate. Everything had seemed to combine to 
make him heartily wish for a change. As regards his 
money matters — ^poor money matters, that are at the 
bottom of so many griefs and sorrows! — ^they had con- 
tributed not a little to make him long not only for 
some new place, Tucululi, for instance, but for Heine's 
fairy island Bimini. 

<^ In das Btille Land, wo sohaurig 
Unter schattigen Cypressen 
Fliest ein Flusslein, dessen Wasser 
Gleichfalls wimderthatig heilsam — 

Lethe heist das gute Wasser ! 
Drink daraus und du vergisst 
All dein Leiden-ja, vergessen 
Wirst du, was du je gelitten — 

Gutes Wasser ! Gutes Land ! 
Wer dort adgelangt, verlasst es 
Nimmermehr — denn dieses Land 
1st das wahre Bimini." 

Poor Frederick ! He wished himself further than 
Tucululi — into the true ** Bimini," from wlience "no 
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traveller returns," and the drinking of whose water 
makes us forget that we ever suffered. And why 
should he wish to go so far ? Because he had given 
himself up without self-restraint to the enjoyment 
of such pleasures as presented temptations to him, 
regardless of consequences. Poor Frederick ! he was 
in the position to sing with Heine — 

*' Alas ! the golden ducats mine 
Do not in the brooklet shine, 
Are not in the meadow green, 
Nor amongst the flowerets seen, 
SmUing not' in ether clear. 
Oh, my golden ducats dear, 
In the money-lender's hands 
Are you held in iron bands I " 

Frederick was fishing in very troubled waters — 
nobody had any idea how troubled. He had lost in 
betting — had had interest and expenses accumulating 
right and left for a considerable time. Having had 
to redeem the jewels, Tudor's help was a less help 
to him than he had hoped for. He was pressed on 
all sides. Several times he very earnestly thought 
of going to Forrest Court and proposing to marry 
Alice, but he could never rouse himself to do it. His 
natural indecision of character in matters where his 
sensual pleasures were not most immediately con- 
cerned, combined with certainly xmtoward circum- 
stances, of which his leaving the army not incon- 
siderably in debt was not the least, prevented him 
from taking that step. 

Within a few days of his regiment embarking for 
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TuculuK he had also received a " billet doux " from 
Mr. Jenkins. He wrote — - 

''Sir, 

*' I am instructed to communicate with you 
with regard to your relation to Miss Arabella Gates, 
to which young lady you have promised marriage. 
The non-fulfilment of your promise has, besides 
affecting her spirits and her health, led her and her 
family to ruinous outlays and expenses. Under the 
circumstances, which are characterized by unparalleled 
heartlessness and cruelty, I have advised her family 
to lay heavy damages, the justice of which a jury of 
twelve enlightened men will unhesitatingly admit. 

" If, from family or other reasons of your own, you 
would avoid publicity, and are, therefore, willing to 
settle this most unpleasant affair amicably, I am 
willing to receive, at my ofi&ces, your proposals either 
verbally or by letter. 

" I may add that if I do not hear from you on this 
subject within a reasonable time, I shall then at once 
proceed legally against you, according to instructions. 

** I am, sir, 

"Your obedient servant, 

"PERcivAii Jenkins." 

Strange to say, Frederick was all of a sudden in 
plenty of funds, and some people who had contem- 
plated and threatened very stringent measures on 
hearing of the order for embarcation for Tucululi, 
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which the regiment had received, were very agreeably 
surprised by receiving a cheque for the amount due to 
them by Frederick. Mr. Percival Jenkins received 
also the following note : — 

*' Sir, 

. " In reply to yours of .... I most deeply 
regret the nature of the steps taken by Miss Arabella 
Gates and her mother, in giving what you call * this 
unpleasant affair' into the hands of a solicitor. 
Whatever the relations between that family and 
myself may have been hitherto, it is but reasonable 
to suppose that they must cease after they thought 
it advisable to place a gentleman of your profession 
between them and myself. 

** However, I learn with regret their pecuniary 
embarrassment, and enclose you a cheque for them 
for £50, of which please acknowledge receipt. I beg, 
however, to say that I should protest against this 
money being looked upon as any sort of a com- 
promise, as I have nothing to compromise. In a 
few weeks I shall be in London, when I will caU upon 
you. 

*' I am, sir, 

"Your obedient servant, 

" Frederick Danmer.'* 

This epistle was penned out of a compound of 
feelings and considerations. No doubt Frederick 
thought he owed something to the Gp/teses. He knew, 
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through Arabella, that Mrs. Gates had gone to con- 
siderable expense to bring about a ** social" rise. 
This iG50 would be no inconsiderable item towards 
it — ^in fact, according to his notions, quite enough for 
his share in that social rise. This i>50 would also 
cause this unpleasant affair to remain satisfactorily 
in abeyance for a week or two, when he not only 
would be over hill and dale, but also over mountains 
of billows, which, for a time — that is, until you land 
again on the " other side " — ^form the most efi&cacious 
barrier to the collecting of outstanding debts. 

Tucululi. was said to be a wonderful land — ^the dust 
in the roads, the common thoroughfares, was all 
gold-dust ! There was not only a chance of winning 
laurels on the field, but also to fill one's pockets while 
marching. 

Poor soldiers ! They often become cripples while 
fighting for their country; and a grateful nation, 
when they have lost an arm or a leg or both arms or 
both legs, bestows upon them the boon of a medal, 
coupled, for those who have limbs enough left, with 
the privilege of becoming honest commissionnaires. 
Here was a chance for both ofi&cers and men ! Think 
of the probability, on their return from Tucululi, 
of the former being able ever after to ** live at home 
at ease," reposing on their well-gilded laurels ; and 
the latter being able to snap the fingers of their 
respective remaining hands, not only at the whole 
corps of commissionnaires, but at society in general. 
potent gold-dust, what sorrows dost thou not 

VOL. n. p 
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heal ! what ills dost thou not compensate, at least 
in anticipation ! valiant champions of the op- 
pressed ! — brave defenders of our prestige at home 
and abroad ! — don't become sordid ! do not show that 
in some innermost comer of your heart there lies the 
germ, if only opportunity favoured its growth, of a 
Harris Harris, or a Percival Jenkins, or an Uncle 
Thomas ! 

You soldiers are the leaven of disinterestedness of 
the community! 11 you become musty, what will 
become of us ! If you get safe to Tucululi and find* 
no dust at all, not even ordinary road-dust, but only 
mud, commonplace mud, well, then, put it down 
to the rainy season and think of /^Home, sweet 
home" — of the disinterested love and admiration that 
await you there — how the *' girls you left behind 
you " will open their arms and hearts to you on your 
return ! Things cannot always remain the same, so 
if you meet in Tucululi with too much sunshine 
or too much rain, remember the good things that 
await you at home ! Many a merchant, or lawyer, 
or other civilian,* does not know where to get the 
money wherewithal to win the affection of his lady- 
love, wherewithal to buy "the chains, and the 
bracelets, and the mufi9ers, the bonnets, and the orna- 
ments of the legs, and the headbands, and the tablets, 
and the ear-rings, the rings . . . the changeable suits 
of apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples, and the 
crisping-pins, the glasses, and the fine linen, iand the 
hoods, and the vails." Think of this, and feel gratefol 
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to the tender sex for having showered their love upon 
you without exacting from you contributions towards 
the above necessaries of feminine life ! Think of the 
hard cash bestowed upon you by them, of the six- 
pences spent by them upon your privates, and the 
shillings upon your corporals, and the half-crowns 
upon your sergeants ! Think of all this and be thank- 
ful. When you return, it will be showered upon you 
again, unless you give up your gallalit calling and 
become sordid. You are the living testimony of the 
generosity which the fair sex possesses. They like 
the chains, and the bracelets, etc., etc., but they do 
not necessarily make their lovers pay for them. 

Before the leave-taking en masse, on the day of 
embarkation, there were many heart-breaking scenes 
quite in private. Parting from those one loves is 
agony. With the dark veil that covers the future — a 
veil which no mortal can lift — ^what fearful forebodings 
do not crowd upon the anxious mind in the hour of 
parting ! Oh, parting from those we love is one of the 
bitterest cups which fate presents to our lips ! 

Frederick, too, like the rest of his brother officers, 
and like aU the men of his regiment, had to go 
through his parting scenes. There were his parents, 
his sister, and Alice. Dear Arabella, perhaps, was 
spared a scene, thanks to Mrs. Gates and Mr. Jenkins. 
Through Frederick's letter Mr. Percival Jenkins 
shelved the case, at least for a few weeks, and in 
the daily bustle which engaged him, the circumstance 
that a regiment was ordered to Tucululi escaped him 
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altogether. And as to Mrs. Gates, she was in the 
hands of her legal adviser, and trusted to him for 
information concerning Frederick's movements. 
Besides, she did not in the least suspect anything like 
his embarkation on foreign service. 

The leave-taking which Frederick most dreaded was 
the one from Alice. How those things which are 
meant to lead to nothing but to a little personal 
gratification lead often to a great deal — frequently are 
the stumbling-block in some grand scheme of ours, 
or, apparently, the pivot round which our destiny 
revolves ! 

As we mentioned before, mere money matters would 
hardly have been a sufficient reason to prevent 
Frederick from asking for the hand of Alice, but 
Mrs. Gates and Arabella were very serious obstacles. 
As to Alice's feelings, he had both opportunity to 
judge for himself, and a hint through his sister. He 
had been in a few situations in life where it was no 
peculiarly heavy burden to him to find himself in a 
false position, but in those cases the persons con- 
cerned with him were not so high up on the social 
ladder as the Forresters, and consequently noblesse 
did not oblige. But as Micawberism is necessarily 
most developed where it is most needed, so Frederick 
preserved his share, which was not inconsiderable. 

He had to go out to Forrest Court to say farewell. 
The very first time he went there, he drove out with 
Captain Wilmot in his dog-cart. He knew Wilmot 
also had to say good-bye, but he did not moot the 
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question to his brother officer of going there in com- 
pany. He thought it just possible that his fate 
might, after all, get a turn through Alice, and if 
Wilmot went out with him he thought the chances 
of a tete-a-Ute with her would be slightly reduced. 
So he hired one of those broughams which look 
every inch private, arms and motto included, except 
the driver's hat. 

As usual, everything happened differently from 
what he anticipated. Irrespective of Alice, there was 
a slight difference in the behaviour towards him, but 
whether such behaviour took its tinge from his own 
feelings of restraint, or whether the Forrester family, 
in consequence of his sister's refusal of Sir Herbert, 
really felt a little cool, it is most difficult to determine. 
One thing was certain, the thermometer, indicating 
the degree of social warmth existing between the two 
f amiKes, had gone down, not one or two degrees only, 
but many, so many that the change would have been 
very perceptible, had not the respective parties 
affected an eager politeness to hide their somewhat 
chilled feelings. Thus the reception which Frederick 
received was a little more demonstrative than it other- 
wise would have been, in conformity with the prin- 
ciple of human nature we alluded to before, namely, 
that people put on outside what they feel is wanting 
inside. 

As to a chance for Frederick to make a coiup d'itat 
on the field of love, by putting his tender passion 
before Alice in a tragically grand manner, the Fates 
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were against him, m they had been hitherto. Not one 
moment was he left alone with Alice. Besides the 
necessity of observing the etiquette current in their 
social circle, the leaving Frederick alone with Alice, 
even by accident, would have been doubly out of place, 
for where the head of the house had been refused, 
anything that might have been construed into ad« 
vances on their part on behalf of Alice was carefully 
avoided. 

Formerly when Frederick called, it was on occasions 
of social gatherings, and many were then the oppor* 
tunities for the coup d'etat of love, but as the poet 
says — " What we decline to accept from the nodnute, 
eternity does not bring back,'* and Frederick found 
the truth of this. 

It is dijficult for us to describe Alice's feelings. 
She suffered terribly in mind. It was not her fault 
that the relations between her and Frederick were not 
on a desirable footing. She had done everything 
within the limits of feminine propriety to convey the 
tendency of h.er sentiments, but all her efforts were 
80 many drops in the sea of untoward circumstances, 
which rendered it all the more painful to her, as she 
was folly convinced that Frederick was the victim. 
He had saved her life, and a tie was established 
between them which nothing could sever. She did 
not think the Danmer family rich, and Frederick, in 
his position as an officer and a gentleman, had no 
doubt to struggle with the inevitable legitimate claims 
consequent upon his position. Perhaps he simply 
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waited, in his honourable susceptibility, for declaring 
his attachment until he was a captain. True love 
never runs smooth, and, as if the obstacles in the 
path of Frederick's undeclared attachment had not 
been enough already, Emily's refusal of Sir Herbert 
must come to fill the cup to the brim. 

Such was the nature of the reflections which crossed 
Alice's brain. Poor Alice ! When ignorance is bliss, 
it is folly to be wise, and when to love makes happy, 
it is a cruelty to be disenchanted. Certainly it would 
have taken almost supernatural agencies to disen- 
chant Alice. Such is the power of deeply-rooted 
conceptions with a character like hers, that it would 
have been an easy task for Frederick, if the worst 
traits of his character and circumstances had come to 
her knowledge, to make himself appear a martyr and 
a victim to the machinations of others ; but it was not 
to be. No explanation was to take place between 
them. 

"So, Mr. Danmer," said Lady Forrester, "we are 
destined to lose in you another of our dear friends ! 
What shall we dp? our genial circle is ever more 
narrowing ! " 

Lady Forrester, Sir Herbert, and Alice were in 
the room with Frederick. 

"Yes," said Frederick, "such is life; friends, it 
appears, are ojAj made to part." 

Poor Alice gave Frederick one of her most appeal- 
ing looks. 

"It will be all for the best, no doubt," said Sir 
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Herbert. " Each of us has his little burden to carry ; 
yours is now to leave your friends, but you will return 
laden with laurels and otherwise greatly benefited 
by the change. If it were not for my responsibilities 
here, and my ties, I would not mind joining you. 
I almost envy you." 

** No, Herbert," said Lady Forrester ; " you have no 
occasion to envy anybody." 

Lady Forrester was mistaken, though. There were 
a few people her son might have envied ; for instance, 
the private soldiers of Frederick's regiment, who had 
the gratification of seeing their love for their sweet- 
hearts fully reciprocated. 

" But, Mr. Danmer," said Alice, ^* are you really 
going ? Must you go ? Your mother and sister will 
grieve." There was a tremble in her voice, but she 
spoke bravely. 

"A soldier's heart," said Frederick, "is bound to 
his colours. Where they are carried he follows as 
a matter of course ; it is no use for him to associate 
his ideal with anything or anybody else." 

" How noble ! just like him ! " thought Alice. 

" You will distinguish yourself," said Lady 
Forrester ; " we only hope that you will never forget 
your old friends." 

** Oh, mamma, make him promise to write to us 
the first thing when he arrives, will you, dear mam- 
ma ? " said Alice to her mother in a hysterical 
whisper. 

"Of course, my child," said Lady Forrester. 
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*' Mr. Danmer," she continued, addressing herself to 
Frederick, "we shall be looking forward to a letter 
from you with more than ordinary interest." 

" Certainly, Lady Forrester," said Frederick, " it 
shall be one of my first, not duties, but pleasures, 
immediately on my arrival." 

"And by-the-by," said Sir Herbert, "if you meet 
with any curiosities, such as war-clubs, spears, and so 
forth, get some for me ; I will reimburse you for 
your outlays with thanks and pleasure." 

" I am sure to fall in with something of that sort," 
said Frederick, "as I understand some of these 
fellows have discarded spears and clubs for Sniders." 

"Oh dear, oh dear!" cried Alice; "have they 
Sniders ? Cruel wretches ! I trust Providence will 
protect our poor soldiers! These savages are so 
treacherous ! " 

" They combine diplomacy with the art of war, my 
dear," said Lady Forrester; "their politics are to 
creep noiselessly behind the biggest tree for shelter." 

" It seems but natural, too," said Frederick ; " only 
I wish we had not red coats on, to be targets for them." 

"You will be able to appreciate all the more the 
comforts of Old England after such an experience," 
said Lady Forrester. 

"When do you embark?" inquired Sir Herbert; 
** for I shall say good-bye to you on board ship." 

"We embark on Saturday next," said Frederick. 
"*A Saturday's flitting makes a short sitting,' so I 
trust the whole aflfair will soon be over." 
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*^ Then we shall not see you any more ? " asked 
Alice, apprehensively, ^' This will be your last visit 
to us?" 

*^ Yes, Miss Alice," said Frederick — "the last until- 
my return." 

Lady Forrester had been watching her daughter 
during the whbl0 interview, and dear Alice had 
behaved very bravely, but, alas, it was only by a 
great effort. Hemmed in on all sides as regarded her 
deep love for Frederick, the anticipated final separa< 
tion caused her intensified agony. What could she 
do? Never was a poor lark, running impotently 
along the wire bars of its cage, with mental visions 
of meadows and cornfields and the free blue sky- 
above, more to be pitied than AUce. She grew paler 
and paler when Frederick, whose time was drawing 
short, thought it a fitting moment to commence the 
ordeal of finally shaking hands. Even through that 
Alice went, under the combined fire of her mother's 
and brother's eyes, very staunchly, so staunchly 
indeed that all parties felt not a little relieved by it. 

Frederick had just walked out of the drawing-room 
door, and Sir Herbert was in the act of closing it 
behind them, when Alice fell, in a fainting fit, into her 
mother's arms with one cry of "Frederick!" The 
closing of the door that very instant by Sir Herbert, 
rendered this cry inaudible to the two young men^ 
Sir Herbert saw Frederick drive off, and if ever a 
man felt relieved to have an interview over it was 
Frederick. He felt that all was over which might 
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have been between himself and Alice. If he had 
loved her, his feelings would have been sad and regret- 
ful indeed ; as things were, he felt that it was better 
for her that he was going. 

He had yet to go up to London and take leave of 
his own family — a parting equally sad — and in one 
sense, perhaps, more so, but less embarrassing. He 
was anxious to go through with it in the shortest 
possible time. He, therefore, arranged it so as to 
arrive at his father's house towards dinner-time. He 
would have a few things to attend to in town in the 
evening, and leave again early in the morning for 
the country. One would have thought that, leaving 
his family for so distant a region, and on an 
expedition so hazardous to his own life, Frederick 
would but too gladly have availed himself of the 
opportunity of spending one, if not two days at home, 
but it was not so. 

He arrived at Kensington with a show of consider- 
able business on hand, preparatory to his embarka- 
tion ; and his family, who were, with a variation of 
intensity at least in some points, just as Utopian as 
to Frederick's character as Alice, felt grieved at the 
little time which circumstances could spare them for 
enjoying his company before the final parting. At 
tea-time he had many things to say of this fellow and 
that fellow in the regiment, of the civilities shown by 
the townspeople to them all, and the trouble they took 
in testifying to them their regret at their leaving, but 
any affairs concerning himself personally, he avoided 
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as carefally as a skipper wotQd the coral reefs in the 
South Seas. 

After tea he had to do a few things for " some of 
the fellows," but in reality he went to the "Moorish 
Theatre/' that famous place of " secular morality," 
where they keep a police of their own to watch the 
inside of people's pockets and allow them to get drunk 
until they (the pockets) are empty, upon which the 
Moorish police kick them out. In Frederick, however, 
they were disappointed, for with the exception of a 
glass of sherry he left the "Moorish Theatre" as 
fiober as he came ; he was restless and ill at ease, and 
anxious to be gone. 

At the breakfast-table the next morning,. the little 
family party felt very sad. If he had only been 
ordered from one English garrison town to another, 
or even to the " Green Isle," where soldiers run less 
risk than landlords — ^but to Tucululi, so very far 
away, and to an inglorious combat with savages, too ! 
In that respect, however, Frederick knew he might 
have stayed at home and fared worse. Savages are 
not the worst enemies to be combated in the battle of 
life. 

" By what train do you leave, Frederick ? " inquired 
his mother. 

He took out his watch, by which hung a tale, which 
some unseen fairy might have read in the limpid eye 
of Emily, while she followed his movements. 

^' My train leaves in an hour from this, I am sorry 
to say. I have not much time, considering the dis- 
tance to the station." 
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"My son," said the major, ''when I was your age, 
I had to go through the same ordeal. I had to leave 
all those who were dear to me, to serve in a foreign 
land. All I wish to impress upon you is this — do 
your duty ; be true to yourself." 

This was not saying a great deal, for Frederick wad 
not much when he was true to himself. His mother 
produced a well-bound, clearly printed Bible, of a 
convenient size for carrying. 

*' And when you feel any temptation not to be true 
to yourself, or otherwise feel the necessity of leaning 
upon something beyond yourself, Frederick," said his 
mother, handing him the Bible, " search in this, and 
you wiU find guidance and consolation." 

*' Thank you, mother," said Frederick, whose heart 
was getting considerably heavy, more so than he 
thought it capable of becoming. 

"I know," said the major, "in the short career 
which, as yet, has been granted to you, you have 
done your duty as an offic'fer and a gentleman. I 
am proud of you. Some things I might have perhaps 
wished different as regards your future ; but destiny 
is a stem taskmaster, and whatever it has in store 
for you, I am confident that you will never disgrace 
the name of Danmer." 

This undeserved praise made Frederick's heart 
sink. There was not a soul, however, besides himself 
that knew how undeserved it was. Bad as he was, 
he was none of those confirmed spirits of wickedness 
who can bear a false position with effrontery, and 
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are unhappy when they are in a true one. He would 
have preferred to be everything that those who loved 
him wished him to be, if it could have been done 
without his renouncing the indulgence of his plea- 
sures ; he could neither give them up, nor t&ee 
straightforwardly the consequences of having indulged 
in them. He was without a standard — sensually 
selfish and weak. 

*^ Here," said the major, putting his hand in his 
pocket, and handing his son a paper, '' I know you 
young fellows have plenty of use for cash, especially 
on an occasion like this. That is a cheque for fifty 
pounds. If any of you want to speculate, don't take 
anything out but tobacco and fish-hooks." 

*' Thank you, father," said Frederick, folding the 
cheque and putting it in his pocket-book. **Yotl 
little know my requirements," he thought. " Why, 
Mrs. Gates alone got that amount from me a few 
days ago." He ought to have said, in his mind, 
Mr. Jenkins, for it was he who got it, and kept it. 

"And this," said Emily, producing a locket of 
plain gold, but of sufficient size to hold on one side 
a small photograph of the major, and on the other of 
her mother and herself together; "and this," she 
said, " is a talisman, which I trust will stay by you 
in all vicissitudes." 

"Thank you, dear," said Frederick; "but now 
I must think of going, or else I may miss the ti^aiil.*' 

At this, all rose from the table. 

"1 intended at first," said the major, "to go with 
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you to see you ofiE from your place of embarkation, 
but, on second thoughts, I decided upon bidding you 
good-bye here. My going with you would only be 
prolonging a painful process." 

" Certainly it would," said Frederick. 

^' If you meet a vessel homeward bound send a 
line, if possible. At all events, let us hear ftom you 
as soon as practicable," said Mrs. Danmer* 

" I will, dear mother," said Frederick ; " and now, 
good-bye all." 

Down each cheek of the major's rolled a solitary 
tear, which caused the son to break down completely. 
He sobbed like a child. His whole youth and past 
career crowded upon his memory. How good these 
ihree people in the room had ever been to him, and 
how good they thought him to be ! What must there 
not necessarily happen before he could ever see them 
again, or one of them ! — ^if ever he saw any again ! 
And if not all, which of them would be missing— which? 

Terribly overpowering reflections, gloomy antici- 
pations had never before seized him so forcibly. 
When a boy he had read a touchingly written story 
of a youth going into a foreign land, and how his 
aged mother was anxiously awaiting his return from 
day to day, from week to week, from month to month, 
from year to year. Many a bearded strahger who 
came up the road she was ever watching, she mistook 
for him — ^but he never came. Yes, he came ; but it 
was after she had ceased watching the road and 
mistaking strangers, after she had ceased looking 
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out of the little window of her humble dwelling, after 
she had exchanged the home he knew and dreamed 
of far away for a more lonely one still — one he had 
some pains in finding in the little churchyard close 
by, for the wooden crosses were very much alike, 
and the " In memory of . . . ." bleached on many 
to obscurity. 

At the time, this story made a great impression 
upon him, and he cried then. Now that the situation 
called it back to his memory, he sobbed again — and 
with pangs of bitterness which he had not felt when a 
child. 

Mrs. Danmer and Emily, too, were haunted with 
gloomy pictures of the imagination. " If he should 
fall ill through the climate, who is going to nurse 
him ? If he gets wounded, who will attend to him ? 
Perhaps he must be left lingering in the bush, to 
become a prey to the savages that take a delight in 
mutUating their fallen foes. Oh, horrible ! " 

After having embraced them all, he tore himself 
away. But there was one more to say good-bye to — 
this was old Margaret, the maid-servant, who had 
identified herself with the weal and woe of the family 
ever since Frederick remembered anything. She had 
been standing outside the door for some time, not to 
miss the last sight of her *' darling boy," wiping her 
eyes with her apron from time to time, and sobbing 
quietly. 

"God bless yer heart," she said; "and may you 
safely come back to us a major ! " 
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'* Thank you, Margaret ; good-bye, and God bless 
you." 

The old soldier, also a fixture in the family, was 
waiting with a cab. Frederick, without looking back, 
to avoid the possibility of a second parting scene, got 
in. He once more waved his hand, and they looked 
after him mournfully — that is, after the cab which 
contained him — ^his own figure was gone — gone, 
perhaps, for ever! He lighted a cigar, and puffed 
away painful reflections, so far as they can be puffed 
away by so mild and short a process. He had ^50 
in his pocket — his dear father meant very kindly — but 
if he paid aU he owed, there would be nothing left of 
it. Yet he had reason to be thankful. All his debts 
of honour were paid : his betting debts, which were 
not inconsiderable, the moneys borrowed from brother 
officers, the overdue bills in the money-lender's hands, 
with brother officers' names as security. Emily had 
her jewels, and there were only a few tradespeople's 
bills left unsatisfied, but, of course, they were not' 
like debts of honour. Queer world this ! the trades- 
man envies the gentleman, and the gentleman looks 
down upon the tradesman, and either envies the other 
the indulgence of his vices. But of this more anon. 

The first thing Frederick heard when he reached 
his home, i.e., the barracks, was that dear Alice was 
dangerously ill with brain fever. Wilmot told him this 
news — sad news ! but on reflection poor Alice's state 
was such that it had not been in his power, in the 
first instance, to prevent it, nor now to remedy it« 
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He did not love Alice ; he really loved Arabella, who 
came in every respect nearer his ideal of womanly 
charms or beauty. There was something in Alice 
which was antagonistic to him; not exactly her 
physical beauty, which he considered inferior to Ara- 
bella's, but her intellectual spirituaUty, if we may so 
term it. He felt that if it had come to a union 
between him and Alice, his fate would have been what 
is commonly called to "knock under." And there is 
nothing more dreadful, more untrue — shall we say to 
nature ? but then Mr. Siftall will be down upon us — 
than a mutually-felt intellectual superiority on the 
part of the already better half. We do not speak of 
the cases where the better half merely thinks she is 
superior, cases common enough, but of those where it 
is actually the case. 

Frederick never treated Alice's affection for him 
cavalierement. He hardly played fast or loose with it, 
and the parting scene he had dreaded. If he had 
loved Alice, he would perhaps have thrown all con- 
siderations to the winds and have run away with her, 
if any other mode of realizing a union had proved 
obnoxious or troublesome. But he hved in a sea of 
indecision. His life seemed unsettled, hke the butter-* 
fly's, that is, as the poet hath it, he did not fly 
straight, but from flower to flower, from enjoyment to 
enjoyment, unheedful of the stooping boy with the 
net. If we were to say with no settled purpose, the 
question would be raised whether the butterfly has 
not a settled purpose. Of dear Alice, we shall, of 
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course, have more to say by-and-by; at present we 
will only mention that a kind Providence watched 
over her, and what appeared to her now a blessing 
denied to her, might have been the reverse if granted. 

The day of embarkation for the regiment had 
arrived. They were drawn up in the spacious, 
beautiful barrack-yard — (Will they have such a beauti- 
ful one at Tucululi? **How blessings brighten as 
they take their flight ! ")— their main property on 
their backs; happy fellows! and the band in front. 
We might say, without incurring the reproach of 
exaggeration, that the whole town was out to see the 
regiment off. In the barrack-yard, and at the gates 
of the yard, and in the streets there was an unusual 
stir, inexplicable to a stranger merely acquainted 
with the holidays marked in the almanack. 

All of a sudden the band struck up " British 
Grenadiers," which they changed after a short time to 
" The girl I left behind me." They marched on, with 
the whole crowd coming as close as they physically 
could. Ugly and pretty women, some with babies in 
their arms, and boys ''chaffing; " many crying, not 
boys, but girls. But, alas ! the march of the civilians 
was but of short glory. At the gates of the dockyard 
where the troops were to embark stood many police- 
men. 

With gentleness, yet with firmness, they pushed the 
crowd, especially the fair sex, back. " Back, back ! " 
was all very well for the crowd. But what shall we 
Bay of those with babies and without babies in their 
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arms, who knew that they had no right to be lumped 
with the crowd, and had their special claims upon 
some component parts of that body which was being 
lionized to-day by all ? 

The sun shone upon the regiment and upon its 
lionizers in all his glory. Dear home sun! They 
were going to meet another sun shortly; one that 
would scorch them while it smiled. Soldiers, take it 
to yourselves, and don't complain if the sun of Tucululi 
scorches you, in turn, as you did the hearts of some of 
these poor fair ones outside the gates of the dock- 
yard. 

The transports had to go a little way down the 
river, and were then once more to be moored in the 
bay, as the final parting-station. 

When the steamers moved off the pier there was 
enormous shouting and waving of handkerchiefs, most 
of which was gratuitous, that is, for nothing, merely 
from excitement. We speak only of the crowd and 
the value of the noise and demonstration made whole- 
sale ; but amongst them were many hearts which, 
if not broken already, had cares enough to break 
them. In vain did the placid waters of the stream, 
resplendent with the Ught of the sun, appeal to their 
hearts for sympathy with their brightness; in vain 
did the hiUs on the other side display their lights 
and shades ; in vain did the breeze fan their temples 
soothingly ; and when the bands on board struck up^ 

" We return, we return to Lochaber no more, 
We return, we return, we return no more ! " 
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the tears began to trickle down their cheeks, and 
they hid their faces from the merely noisy crowd. 
" We return, we return, we return no more ! " Sad ! 
and true, for many ! The next regiment that came into 
the town to replace them played on their entry — "Oh 
where, and oh where, is your Highland laddie gone ? " 
as if they made due allowance for broken hearts, but 
they fancied themselves no unworthy substitutes of 
the heart-breakers that had to leave before them. As 
if anything could be substituted in this world, much 
less a human being! Everything has its unsubstitut- 
able individuality. "We return no more" is a mourn- 
ful air, and heartrendingly melancholy was the strain 
wafted over the tranquil waters towards the gazing 
crowd. How many were there amongst the gazers 
who would have joyfully joined the departing warriors, 
not for the chance of gaining glory or gold-dust, but 

'^ Rather than bear the iUs they had, 
To fly to others that they knew not of ! " 

provided somebody had advanced them the neces- 
sary cash ! As nobody came forward, they looked 
regretfully after the peacefully gliding crafts with the 
sting in their hearts, that their ills remained, and 
perhaps their duns, too. The poor "sorrowing" 
hearts, after all, had another and last opportunity, 
after having met the gentle repulse of the sympa- 
thizing force at the dockyard gates, to embrace their 
laddies once more. They got themselves conveyed in 
boats to the last mooring-place, and, unlike some we. 
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know, took a delight in indulging in another heart- 
breaking scene. Tastes differ. Some people have 
their pets stuffed after they are dead, and, if it were 
not too much against tradition, some would have their 
aunts and uncles stuffed, and take a dehght in showing 
them to their friends in glass cases, provided a hand- 
some fortune to them, as sole executors without foreign 
elements in the shape of trustees over them, conld be 
associated with their decease. 

Sir Herbert had intended to say good-bye on board 
the transport, not only to Frederick, but to Wilmot 
and other oflScers, his friends, but his dear sister's 
illness prevented him, not that he was necessary at 
home, but the connection of her illness with Frederick 
rendered the seeing the regiment off peculiarly dis- 
tastefol to him. 

Frederick gave himself up entirely to his own reflec- 
tions, which offered him more variety than* comfort. 
The last thing, before he went on board, he wrote a 
note to his friend Tudor, of whom he had not taken 
leave personally while in London. Tudor expected to 
see his friend, as a certainty, before he left. He knew 
that he had to come up to London to say good-bye to 
his family, and, ignorant of the exact date when the 
troops would embark, he expected Frederick every 
day. 

There was something mysterious that had crept 
between the two friends. It was not the accommo- 
dation bill for ^250 ; for, after all, Tudor gave it with 
his full consent, and his eyes open, and the circum* 
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stance of Frederick having to leave the country before 
it was due was not of his making. No, it was not 
that ; something else had occurred, hidden at present, 
which made Frederick shrink from facing his friend. 

What a convenient thing a letter is ! It does not 
hesitate on its way, it does not lose its way (we 
always speak as a rule), it does not return half way, 
it does not blush, it does not shrink, it does not turn, 
it does not stutter, it is above the first impulse of 
virtuous or vicious indignation, and snaps its fingers, 
BO to speak, at the humiliation to which perhaps the 
writer would have been personally exposed. In this 
case the writer evaded the shrinking, or the getting 
pale, or the blushing, or the stuttering — we do not 
know exactly which of these. 

** Dear Tudor," (he wrote) 

"With the manifold duties that devolved 
upon me in consequence of our regiment having been 
ordered to Tucululi, I had to postpone my going up 
to London from day to day, in short, until the very 
last moment, and then I could only spare an hour or 
so to say farewell to my family, and to no one else. 
The distances in London are so great, that with the 
best intentions I could not possibly say good-bye 
to you personally, without missing the train, which 
would have got me into trouble with my colonel. 
I am so very sorry ! I would have liked once more to 
go with you over the pleasant hours we spent in 
each other's company. I never thought when I met 
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you first at the Philadelphia^ on that memorable 
evening, that we should become such intimate 
friends. The first thing on my arrival at our place of 
destination I wiU write to you. I also intend to send 
you an extract of the diary which I purpose writing 
for my family. I hope you will accept my apologies 
for not having called upon you, but, as I explained, it 
was quite impossible for me to have done so under 
the circumstances. I think I told you when I last 
saw you, how gratified my sister was to get her jewels 
again. As to the bill of £250, you need be under no 
anxiety ; it is all right, you may trust me ; by the time 
it becomes due I shall find means to provide for it. 
Don't trouble at all about bills — everything will be 
made right, as I tell you. If you write to me — * F. D., 

Lieutenant ^th regiment, Coast-town (or elpe- 

where), Tucululi ' — I am sure to get it, as the agent 
will send letters after me to wherever I happen to be. 
And now, my dear fellow, receive once more my 
thanks for the help you have given me, and keep 
yourself in health and good spirits. Good-bye ! 
*' Believe me ever, 

" Your faithful friend, 

"Frederick Danmer." 

It was not in Tudor's power, on receipt of this 
note, to say that Frederick could not have called if 
he had liked. One thing he thought he knew, and 
that was that he would be called upon to pay the 
.JS250. He was glad that Emily was again in possea- 
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sion of her jewels, but as to whether she was aware 
that he had been instrumental in their restoration 
he was left in the dark. Altogether, Tudor could not 
help looking upon the fact that Frederick and his 
regiment werfe ordered away out of the country, as 
an untoward event, not alone on account of the 
bill, but also because there seemed, in his mind, 
through Frederick, a sort of connecting link gone 
between him and Emily. And yet, on reflection, he 
hardly saw why this should be so. Could he not call 
as usual, as he had done in Frederick's absence 
before, and even with a more powerful motive, for 
Frederick's very sake ? If Frederick wrote to him he 
could communicate the news to his family ; if he had 
not heard, he could call to inquire whether they had 
any intelligence from him. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Uncle Thomas had been ill for some time. He had 
met with an accident one morning: he missed his 
footing on the stairs, fell, and injured his back. 
Instead of sending for Tudor, he requested a distant 
cousin of his on his mother's side to represent him 
at the office. According to the physicians, it was 
probable that he would have to keep his bed for some 
considerable time. As we mentioned before. Uncle 
Thomas had always looked upon his nephew Tudor 
with a feeling of antipathy, a feeling which grew 
stronger as the uncle got older, and the nephew be- 
came more and more "new-fangled." But this new- 
fangledness was merely a crotchet in Uncle Thomas's 
brain. His mind was as narrow as his heart was 
small. Anything beyond the pale of the commercial 
rules handed down to him by his former principals, 
and improved upon by him, was intolerable to him. 
We have an idea that much of his antipathy towards 
his nephew arose also from the fact that it had been 
decreed that the bulk of his fortune should go to 
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him by inheritance, and not in consequence of the 
nephew's faithful services of many years' standing as 
collaborator in the firm. He lost sight of two impor- 
tant facts ; first, that his nephew, at the uncle's own 
instance, did not at the outset enter his oflSce ; and 
that, from the age of the young man, it could not be 
expected that he should have been an assistant to him 
of many years' standing. From this first circum- 
stance mentioned, it happened that when Tudor's 
time of junior clerkship had elapsed, Messrs. Snyder 
and Co. offered him a suitable salary, of which uncle 
Thomas approved, without in the least expressing 
a wish to the effect that his nephew should enter 
his own office. Thus, what was in the beginning 
intended by Uncle Thomas merely as a means to 
enlarge his nephew's commercial experience before he 
entered finally upon his duties in his office, served^ 
insensibly, to make uncle and nephew drift more and 
more away from each other. 

When Uncle Thomas sent for this cousin of his> 
who was an elderly little man of a soured disposition^ 
but who wrote a beautiful hand (a key to Uncle 
Thomas's heart), he did it with a view, not of altering 
the disposition of the bulk of his property, but to 
provide for his business being carried on as it was 
now conducted. His business was even more tightly 
grown to his heart, than his fortune. Callings that 
were not of his commercial type he looked upon as 
decidedly drony. He was the real, genuine merchant, 
who beUeved in buying cheap and selling dear tQ 
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**good'* parties, and thought that the economy of 
the commonwealth necessarily was greatly damaged 
by callings varying from his own. To his numerous 
wholesale dealings belonged also the noble art of 
buying com, according to his capital, and then think- 
ing a scarcity a fortunate conjunction ! 

Artists and men of letters, journalists, and a 
variety of other callings, not bound to regular ofl&ce 
hours, were looked upon by him as irregular, unsafe 
characters, who had missed the most legitimate career 
chalked out for man — namely, his own. Soldi^s he 
abhorred — he considered them as a standing, per- 
petual inducement to nations to go to war, while in 
time of peace they simply idled away their time and 
consumed the money of the nation. Like many 
merchants in Germany, he would have looked upon 
the compulsory one-year service for everybody, rich 
or poor, in the Prussian army, as sadly interfering 
with a young man's career, in fact, spoiling it. As 
if man were destined for nothing else than for sitting 
behind a desk and helping to make profits ! As if the 
impulse which this one year's service gives the young 
man's health, and whole bearing, and his mind, 
too, were nothing ! — ^to his (the young man's) mind, 
by making him look at life from another stand^^ 
point than the one of his chosen career ! Upon the 
blessings of peace Uncle Thomas was peculiarly 
eloquent. But, in reality, they meant with him very 
little, for peace and success had confirmed him in his 
narrow-mindedness, and rendered him hard-hearted. 
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while said blessings were exclusively associated in his 
mind with a profitable trade, unexposed to shocks 
over which he had no control. 

Yes, the curse of success, which left him satisfied 
with his own standard, was upon Uncle Thomas. 
He was, as hard-hearted as a nether millstone. His 
pride was to pay everybody — a pride most intolerable 
in a man who should not have claimed it as a merit 
that he did his duty. But he did much worse than 
that — he considered the inability in others to pay, 
a neglect of duty, if not a crime, to be punished with 
the utmost severity. 

Therefore Uncle Thomas did not omit to lay down, 
as to giving credit, his own rules, in which his own 
capital served him as a main guide ; and if he had 
combined with this prudence a feeling of forbearance 
and charity towards debtors with whom he actually 
did lose, he might have had some claim upon the 
esteem of the community. But he could not bear 
to lose anything, and his pride was his conmiercial 
integrity, his commercial honour. 

Tudor never looked upon this distant cousin of 
Uncle Thomas's, since he entered his ofl&ce, as an in- 
truder, or with any sort of envy. He was neither of 
an envious disposition nor had he any occasion, from 
his relation towards his imcle, as he conceived it to 
be, to harbour any apprehension from the circum- 
stance. He had nothing in common with Charles 
Timber — ^that was the cousin's name — for they 
differed in everything : education, manners, range of 
intellect; and moral standard. 
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Mr. Timber had not been long in Uncle Thomas'ff 
office before he became a member of the A 1 Cluby 
where he indulged in recreative speeches on the 
merits and demerits of the crowned heads and states- 
men of the day, and where he now and then invited 
a guest, of whom he felt sure that the commercial, 
social, and intellectual halo hovering round his (Mr. 
Timber's) forehead, was an overpowering object of ad- 
miration. In the beginning Tudor was once honoured 
with such an invitation, but as Mr. Timber was 
disappointed in the rapport between him and his 
cousin's nephew, their social intercourse made no 
further progress. Some people must always live in 
a world of demonstrative, gross flattery, and Mr. 
Timber was one of those. Persons who were so 
naive as to give him no more than they expected 
from others — persons who never thought of what our 
cousins across the water call " soft sawdering," were 
repulsive to him. 

Mr. Brown's summons was a piece of unexpected 
good fortune to Mr. Timber, who had never dreamed 
of being elevated out of his position as a commercial 
clerk in a small provincial town. Human nature is 
very lavish with flattery, which costs nothing, and is 
remunerative ; and Mr. Timber, whether he lived in 
town or country, was not likely to go short of a ready 
supply of that fulsome element which had become his 
second nature. 

Mr. Timber had become a small king in his way, 
And loved to have his complement of courtiers ready 
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to say " Just so," when he pronounced an opinion. 
Instead of being thankful as regards his elevation 
into Mr. Brown's office, he at once began looking 
upon Tudor as an undeserving interloper, an in- 
truder on his own prospects of succeeding to the 
business of his cousin. 

While Uncle Thomas was ill, Tudor thought it his 
duty to go and see him a little oftener than he was 
in the habit of doing, from a sense of duty, because 
he thought the old man was lonely. But it seems 
that these visits were ; always accompanied by an 
utter sense of mutual dreariness. There was no 
sympathetic chord between them. On the one side 
was a young man full of energy, intellect, ambition, 
and largeheartedness ; on the other a narrow-minded, 
severe man, who shut himseK out from all intercourse 
with his fellow-creatures from whom he could derive 
no immediate advantage or an increase of the balance 
in his bank-book. It is true Uncle Thomas read the 
Times, but he read only such articles in it as had 
reference to his business, to the money and share 
market, and various investments of his. 

Tudor was fully alive to interesting public questions 
of the day, but his uncle did not care for them. The 
only library which Uncle Thomas would really have 
liked, was to have his scrips and transfers and 
coupons, or whatever the documents may be called, 
which are given in witness of viirious investments, 
securely bound, for the purpose of perusing them in 
leisure moments, from beginning to end, and, for a 
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change, from end to beginning. What pleasures 
Uncle Thomas could have had if he had been a 
high-minded man, with a standard above himself ! 
How beloved he could have made himself if he had 
stripped himself of his seK-sufl5ciency and stupid 
indifference toward^ the precepts — "Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyseK,'* "Do good unto aU men," of the 
Bible. As it was, he doomed himself to be a mole, 
living in spiritual darkness, and was punished by 
having to live the life of a mole accordingly. The 
clause in the will which called forth the remark JErom 
Mr. Deed was dictated by this same pride of com- 
mercial honour, which was his only religion. How- 
ever, we must not anticipate. 
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CHAPTEE Xni. 

As time rolled on, Tudor's passion for Emily grew 
more and more powerftd. Impetuous and active- 
minded as he was, the idea of his not declaring his 
love to Emily, who he hoped, and in his inward heart 
believed, reciprocated his love, caused him many a 
sleepless night. There was Sir Herbert Forrester, 
too, a most dangerous rival, who, he thought, had 
been very attentive to Emily. If he made her an 
offer of marriage, and she accepted him, it might be 
through his (Tudor's) hesitation in coming forward, 
for what reason could she give for refusing an offer 
so advantageous ? Might not her parents, with the 
best intentions, bring such pressure upon her as an 
obedient daughter could not weU withstand ? 

If through his wavering Sir Herbert should have 
forestalled him! Certainly, Sir Herbert was in 
a position to offer marriage to any lady in the 
land : he had a handsome income, and that income 
was immutably fixed. ** Immutably ? " he asked 
himself. What was immutable in this world ? Still, 
there was something in the immutability of entailed 
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estates. So there was in Government stock, in the 
same sense. But even suppose that this immutability 
conferred a proportionate degree of enjoyment upon 
the respective owners or capitalists, which it does not, 
is a man to wait with his declaration of love until he 
has so much in the Funds, or until an entailed, un- 
encumbered estate is presented to him? Then he 
put himself the less absurd question — Whether a lover 
is to wait imtil he has a certain capital together, or 
until he has a permanent situation ? 

And then he asked himseU what will make his 
capital permanent or his situation ? And then, again, 
he asked himseK whether, say, d6300 with a girl 
he loved was not better than ^63000 with one he 
did not care for, and one whom, in course of time, 
he might hate ? Were there not many people who 
married on a good salary, and when they had 
a family were dismissed? Were there not thou- 
sands who married because they had a business, or 
capital, and afterwards failed ? And, after all, was 
he so badly off as to have nothing ? Was there not 
his imcle's business, which he was destined to enter, 
and was it not imderstood that he was the heir of the 
bulk of his uncle's fortime? Surely he only put 
himself these extreme cases because his rival, or his 
supposed rival, was so very well off in these matters. 
So after much thinking either way, he decided upon 
availing himself of the first opportunity which he 
could make, or which might otherwise offer, for 
declaring his love to Emily. 
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Not long after he had come to this conclusion, he 
received a letter from Tucululi, from Captain Wilmot, 
whose acquaintance he had made while staying with 
Frederick, an acquaintance which had ripened into a 
certain degree of intimacy. 

Before leaving, Captain Wilmot had found occasion 
to avail himseK of Tudor's services for getting him 
some books and maps in London, and a few other 
articles which he required. It was a long letter, and 
ran as follows : — 

** My dear Thompson, 

" Before leaving the pleasant and kindly 
shores of dear Old England, we were so much en- 
gaged and so hurried, that I could not make up my 
mind to write to anybody except to one or two of 
my nearest relations, where it was of the utmost con- 
sequence that I should do so. I trust you did not 
think my silence strange, as I requested Danmer, 
who was going up to London the last thing, to tell, 
you that I had received the things all safe, that I was 
much obliged, and would write to you from here. 
Having now some time at my disposal, I purpose to 
write you a long letter. This was my first sea voyage, 
and, if Providence has destined that I shall ever see 
my native land again, I shall never in my life, if I can 
help it, go again to any [place where it is necessary 
that I should have salt water under and about me at 
the same time — ^no, not even from Southsea to the 
Isle of Wight. Were you ever sea-sick? How I 
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wished that money-lender, into whose claws some of 
our fellows fell, to be in my place ! It would have 
done his sallow complexion good, while it nearly 
killed me. I had no idea that I was such a bad sailor 
and that I should suffer so much. As usual, chaff 
was not wanting, and some of the fellows were very 
provoking, more by their ferocious appetites and their 
smoking than anything else. I think I shall never 
touch pipe or cigar again while I live. I got so dis- 
gusted from trying to smoke once while on board, just 
by way of showing them what I could do. 

** Our transport had been to India formerly, and 
when we got into the torrid zone, thousands of cock- 
roaches ca,me to the surface, which, while we were in 
the cold regions, were nowhere, as good as in their 
graves. Commend me to a jolly sea-faring life! 
They were light brown, and the older generation were 
nearly as long as small mice. I never lifted my 
sheets in my berth but what several of them would 
rush shyly away. I became so nervous about them 
that I had to provide myseK with a sort of muslin 
cover, which I put over my head, as they have an 
ingenious way of flying down upon on^. 

•* Perhaps you aye not aware that our Jack tars 
have a natural history of their own. It appears that 
where cockroaches are, another much smaller insect, 
which is generally not mentioned in poHte society, 
is destroyed by them. When we came within a few 
degrees of the Line, a sailing vessel that was becalmed, 
as they usually become in those regions foy a time, 
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boarded us by rowing up to us in their whale-boat ; 
what they wanted was a few boxes of cockroaches, if 
we had any, as a remedy against those unmention- 
ables. That they were supplied with great alacrity 
on our part, I need hardly mention. But the beauty 
is, that as far as we were concerned, some boatswain 
who had gone in our ship before and loved her (for 
you know ships have their individualities, and are 
beloved like other beings of the feminine gender), 
tired of her cockroaches, had brought a lot of small 
ants on board, which were intended to destroy the 
cockroaches ; but it turned out that he was mistaken 
in his notions of natural history — ants and cock- 
roaches lived very pleasantly side by side, and we had 
an additional plague. 

** When we were about half-way we encountered a 
storm, which I hope in violence and grandeur sur- 
passed anything I shall ever witness again. We had 
weather prophets on board, of the alarmist species* 
who on former occasions rendered not a few nervous 
by their predictions, which did not come true. On 
this particular occasion, however, it was destined that 
their forebodings should be more than realized. The 
captain and his officers were anxiously watching the 
weather, which became more and more threatening, 
A few amongst us, with experience and prudence, 
having procured pieces of rope, were engaged in 
fastening their boxes and other movable articles in 
their cabins, a process by no means reassuring to 
those who have an objection to drowning, however 
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valiant they intend to be, for their pay, on the battle- 
field. The carpenter and his mates came below to 
screw the dead-lights tight, and in an incredibly short 
time the storm rolled down upon us. The hatches 
had been fastened down, and every aperture of the 
deck covered with tarpaulin, and this covering noiade 
fast in the securest manner, and those who were on 
deck had to remain there. 

" There is hardly a ship you sail in of which you 
do not hear that she has some peculiarity of her own, 
not exactly to her advantage — ours only with difficulty 
answered to her helm. Six men were standing at the 
wheel (in ordinary times it took two and sometimes 
four to steer her), all lashed. The captain, and the 
first and second mates, and all the men I could see, 
had a rope with a noose round them, and held on by 
another. I was lashed to one of the guns, of which 
we had four on the poop. The sea came over the 
bulwarks of the ship in torrents, and she was often 
on her beam ends for many moments, as if she would 
never right again; nothing could be heard but the 
wild roar of the waters, and occasionally the voice of 
the captain for an instant, giving his orders through 
the speaking-trumpet. The waves were gigantic and 
poured such masses of water on our deck, that it 
appeared impossible, every moment, that we could 
escape being swamped. 

"After continuing two or three hours in this stage, 
the storm increased to such a degree that the wind 
literally levelled the sea, horrible to look at : all 
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around was a boiling, hissing, seething abyss, and we 
were in the most imminent danger .of capsizing, as 
the ship lay over almost on her broadside, and the 
pressure of the wind prevented her from righting her- 
self. After eight hours of terror, the storm moderated, 
and by God's providence, good seamanship, and plenty 
of sea room, we found that no very serious damage 
had been done, and we were again able to pursue our 
course as before. 

"After a storm there comes a calm, only I could 
not help making the remark that on land the calms 
and storms of life are not unfrequently of exceeding 
length. However, the calm that succeeded became 
doubly enjoyable ; first, we were glad that the storm 
was over, and we had an opportunity of seeing the 
tropical sky in all its glory. . The waves had subsided 
and an immense swell took their place, and at night 
our ship left a most luminous, phosphorescent furrow 
behind her. The stars, which in this atmosphere of 
the tropics were wonderfully magnified, astonished us 
with their resplendent light in the ocean, and our 
men passed more than half the night on deck, singing 
songs dear to our hearts, for the sake of * Auld lang 
syne.' 

" Shall I ever forget these nights ? or the first 
impression which the glorious vegetation of Tucululi 
made upon me ? Luxurious, gorgeous vegetation ! 
But, alas ! every beauty has its drawback, as every 
misfortune has its compensation. Our friends, the 
cockroaches and small ants, handed us over to lizards^ 
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scorpions, tarantulas, centipedes, sand flies, and 
mosquitoes. With these latter I got sufficiently 
acquainted in Baden-Baden and Wiesbaden last year. 
But of course in these parts they are more 
venomous than in Europe and a trifle more knowing. 
You listen — ^it stops close to your ear, you strike the 
side of your face, you are convinced you hit it, you 
are uncertain whether you have done so, you turn 
round on your couch and make up your mind to go 
to sleep again, when the buzz is there again, as tanta- 
lizing as ever. If the little fiend would only settle on 
you quietly for its toll of blood ! But it is not satisfied 
with that, it must hiss in your ears — * Here I am, I 
am going to sting you, catch me if you can ! ' but you 
cannot. You sit up in bed, you light a candle — ^there 
is the little devil right before you, you try to catch it, 
desperately, by clapping your hands together, or by 
dashing your handkerchief in all directions, but it 
mancvges to elude you. You are doomed to be both 
stung and tormented without being able to indulge in 
a particle of sweet revenge. 

"I abstain from telling you anything concerning 
our movements against the Tucululians, for you will 
read enough of that in the papers, by-and-by. As 
regards the Tucululians themselves, they seem to be 
a very nice kind of people until they get bad. I 
recollect my aunt had once a servant girl from the 
country, who was very good for a couple of months, 
that is, she saw no company, was exceedingly respect- 
ful and willing, and all that sort of thing, and my 
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aunt took her for an angel in humble life, when sud- 
denly she turned and became the most impudent 
hussey imaginable. The girl was only passively good, 
because, coming from the country and having no 
friends in town, she was, as regarded her own kind, 
isolated and apparently swayed by the spirit of my 
aunt. They say that the bad white men spoil the 
good black ones, and I admit that that is very bad, 
but I shall only admit the black man's equality when 
the bad black men can spoil the good white men. 
By-the-by, you are a young man of a religious turn. 
It is funny to see these poor black men fancying we 
have three Christs. The Eoman Catholics and the 
Eitualists and the Presbyterians each have sent out 
missionaries. I am afraid that the Boman Catholics 
and the Bitualists will carry the day, because their 
loaves and fishes are most visible; tout comme chez nous. 
" I cannot make out our friend Danmer. He seems 
to have the mumps ; he is not at all the same fellow 
he used to be. There is something over him. Per- 
haps it is the climate. Well, I can assure you these 
native swamps throw out a miasma powerful enough 
to stunt the hilarity of the joUiest fellow born. 
Old England ! shall I ever see thee again ? And it is 
not long since I left ; only everything is so different 
that the very difference constitutes itself into an 
eternity ! Must I use the old phrase, ' With all thy 
faults I love thee still ? ' Catch me out of it again, 
if I can help it. And now, my dear fellow, I trust 
you will give me credit for having made up to you 
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for what I omitted before starting. I am happy to 
say that I am in excellent health, and I trust to hear 
the same of you. * 

" Hoping to receive a letter from you soon, 
" I remain, my dear Thompson, 

" Yours faithfuUy, 

** Sidney Welmot* 
" P.S. — If you are inclined to be sentimental, and 
to send me a keepsake, pray let it be about a quarter 
of a ton of * vermin-killing powder.* ** 

This was the letter which Tudor had received from 
Captain Wilmot. Frederick's behaviour was exceed- 
ingly strange. Certainly there was the accommo- 
dation bill soon due, and very likely he could not 
manage to provide money to meet it, nor any part 
. towards it. People often, when they are under money 
obligations and cannot come up tp them as they wish, 
observe a silence or keep out of the way, and in that 
sense Tudor thought he could account for Frederick's 
behaviour. Perhaps he felt loth to repeat promises 
which he knew he could not keep. Still, he might 
have written and said that it was impossible for him 
to do as he wished. 

Little as Wilmot wrote concerning Frederick, it 
was a sign of life, and Tudor eagerly availed himself 
of the circumstance for calling at the major's just 
to tell him and his family that he had heard that 
Frederick was well. 

So the very next day he wended his way towards 
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Kensington. He walked through Hyde Park into 
Kensington Gardens, and, as may be easily imagined, 
was' very much agitated in his mind.. The principal 
point upon which his reflections turned was — ^Would 
fortune favour him with an opportunity of speaking 
to Emily alone ? It was not very likely ; still, it was 
possible. Should no suitable occasion ojQfer, he would 
have to write a letter, he thought — an awkward 
expedient, too. Perhaps the letter might not reach 
her, or the major might cross-question her about its 
contents in a prematurely inconvenient way. These 
and similar thoughts gave him some anxiety, when, 
lo ! just as he faced the gate nearest Major 
Danmer's house, whom should he see enter the 
gardens but Emily and her faithful attendant, the 
old maidservant. 

Strange coincidence ! For a moment he felt 
queerish or all-overish ; but he collected himself, and 
thought, *' Now or never ! ** 

Dear Emily, when she saw Tudor, blushed scarlet, 
and looked lovely ! He walked up to her, took off his 
hat, and shook hands with her. 

" I was just going to call upon you," he said, " for 
I have received a letter from Tucululi." 

" From Frederick ? '* asked Emily. 

" Not from him, but about him," said Tudor. " He 
is quite well." 

*'I am very happy to hear it," said Emily. "I 
will turn back with you. Mamma and papa will also 
be very glad to hear that he is well." 
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" No doubt ; but do not turn back. I would rather 
walk with you a little while in the Gardens here." 

All the answer which Emily made to this request 
was that she did not turn, but walked on, along the 
promenade, by the side of her lover. 

Tudor told Emily that the letter he had received 
was from Captain Wilmot, who just mentioned 
Frederick's name in a way from which he concluded 
that Frederick was quite well. 

" And has he not written to you himself yet, since 
his arrival out there ? " inquired Emily, who thought 
it rather neglectful on the part of her brother not to 
have done so, for she knew what an obliging friend 
Tudor had been to him. "We heard from him a 
short time ago, but it was only a short letter. He 
promised to write again in a week or so, but he has 
not done so yet.** 

"Does she not look charming?" thought Tudor. 
" Eeally, she is getting more beautiful every day." 

The old servant, from a mixed feeling of respect 
and innate tact, stayed a little way behind, and the 
young people turned insensibly into less-frequented 
paths. 

"I see your servant has a basket with her,*' said 
Tudor. " Were you going to make some purchases, 
may I ask ? ** 

" Yes ; we have a few things to get for mamma," 
said Emily. 

" I hope it is nothing which requires your imme- 
diate attention ? " inquired Tudor. 
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*' Oh dear no," said Emily. "We have only a few 
trifling purchases i^ make." 

" Could you entrust Margaret to make them herself, 
while we are waiting here. I wish particularly to 
speak to you a few minutes. I do not wish to keep 
you too long away from home." 

Emily looked down on the ground, and blushed 
slightly. " Was it about money affairs between him 
and her brother, or what was it ? " she thought. 

Margaret knew that Tudor was a friend of the 
family, but she may also have had her own ideas 
about her young mistress's feelings towards the hand- 
some young gentleman. 

"Margaret," said Emily, turning towards her, 
" you know what we have to do — ^there are the books 
to be changed at the library, and there is a yard of 
that muslin to be got, of which you have a pattern in 
the basket, and of the things we want from Selby's 
ylu have also a list. You will find me here in this 
walk on your return." 

" Yes, Miss Emily," said Margaret. " I will attend 
to everything properly." 

When Tudor and Emily were left alone they walked 
for a short space side by side, without either sajdng 
a word. They came upon a secluded seat, where 
Tudor requested Emily to sit down. 

" I have been anxiously looking out for an oppor- 
tunity like this," he said, " and I thank Providence 
for having given it to me." 
3o saying, he took Emily's beautiful little hand 
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impulsively. She made no attempt to withdraw it, 
and the colour which had mounted to her face made 
her appear all the more irresistible. 

"Emily/' he said, in a gentle but fervent tone, 
"some inner voice tells me that you. know what I 
have to tell you — that I love you dearly. Oh, how 
I love you ! Emily, dear Emily, can you love me in 
return ? " and he put his arm round her waist, and 
Emily, for one moment, dropped her lovely head on 
his shoulder. 

She did not say in so many words that she loved 
him — ^it was not necessary; love speaks in various 
ways. He lifted her head gently, and impressed 
one long passionate kiss on her beautiful mouth. 

These were happy moments — ^moments which it is 
not the lot of every mortal to enjoy. 

After a little, Emily lifted her limpid, expressive 
eyes, and gave her lover a look of unspeakable tender- 
ness, a look that conveyed a world of feelings. Love 
had set its seal upon two beings, both beautiful in 
mind and body, had cemented a union, proof against 
poverty and riches, adversity and prosperity, illness, 
and even death, for a bond based upon such pure 
and holy feelings will not be loosed in heaven. How 
many little things had they not to tell each other! 
What they thought of each other when they first met, 
what a favourite Tudor was with EmUy's mamma, 
and a variety of little confidences concerning conjec- 
tures and hopes and fears, which their love had 
imposed upon them previous, to this happy meeting. 
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No one disturbed them except an old bachelor, who 
came upon them unexpectedly, and who, on perceiv- 
ing them, turned away at once, muttering to himself 
— " Bless me ! how happy these young people seem to 
be ! If I am not mistaken, this is the same young 
lady I saw a little while ago enter the Gardens, accom- 
panied by an elderly woman. What a handsome 
creature she is ! And what a lucky dog that young 
fellow is ! Dear me, and what a precious fool I was 
at that young man's age ! Oh, my youth, my youth ! 
I never considered my income secured or large 
enough to fall in love with anybody. Were I once 
more this young man's age, wouldn't I pitch income 
and care and prudence to the deuce ! Wouldn't I, 
with the love of such a being, trust to Providence and 
my honest daily ejQforts ! Idle wish ! Too late ! too 
late ! My old housekeeper wishes me dead for the 
sake of my linen and part of my furniture, and my 
disinterested relations seem always to look at me with 
a view of ascertaining how long my lease is for this 
world. Ah me ! ah me ! " 

In their happiness the two lovers forgot to touch 
important questions. Sir Herbert was not mentioned, 
nor the jewels, nor the future, nor estates, nor 
incomes, nor anything connected with care or savour- 
ing of forethought. I'hey had no time for anything 
of the kind. It seemed that but a minute was be- 
stowed upon the effusion of their feelings. Margaret 
must be waiting, so reluctantly they had to make up 
their minds to walk towards the spot where she was 
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directed to look out for her young mistress. One 
point, however, Tudor did not forget — 

"My dearest Emily," he said, "it does not do for 
us to meet clandestinely. I am quite prepared to 
speak to your father, and to ask him for his sanction 
concerning our engagement, but before I do so I 
should like to meet you once more for the sake of 
conversing more fully with you on this subject/* 

"Yes, I will meet you again for that purpose," said 
Emily, softly; and the lovers made an appointment 
accordingly. 

He kissed her once more while nobody was near, in 
anticipation of their immediate parting, and walked to 
meet Margaret, who, like a trustworthy soul, which 
she was, had waited at the place of rendezvous for 
some considerable time. 
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CHAPTEE XIV, 

Mr. Jenkins sat in his office, and was biting his pen 
and scratching his head. So the regiment which 
embarked for Tucululi was Frederick's ! One string 
to his bow was broken, but he could not have 
helped it. 

It was rather an unexpected turn to this little piece 
of business, but, after all, the profits were not so 
small. He touched the bell, and one of the young 
gentlemen who were taught the art of making a com- 
fortable living in his office, appeared. 

" Tell Burton I want to see him." 

" Yes, sir." 

Burton, the head clerk, duly came. 

" Burton," said Mr. Jenkins, " when that woman, 
Mrs. Gates, comes — ^you know, that actress-woman — 
I am not in, I have nothing to say to her." 

" Very well, sir," said that individual, who never 
thought of referring Mr. Jenkins's tactics to any other 
standard than the business standard of that respect- 
able office, which was in most cases to get the 
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*^ handling " of as much money as possible, and to 
make the bill of costs accordingly, that is, in such a 
manner as to cause all snch money or moneys to 
stick to the attorney's fingers with a tremendous show 
of legality. 

" Let me see," said Mr. Jenkins. " Where's the 
almanack ? last quarter-day was about three weeks 
ago. I see. I am sure that woman has not been able 
to pay her rent. We must close this business and put 
in the bill of sale. This fellow Danmer has left the 
country, and it is not worth our while to keep the 
case up in either direction. I wish you would call 
upon this woman and ask her to show you the receipt 
for the last quarter's rent — ^to-morrow will do." 

" All right, sir," said ^e factotum. 

Since the last interview which Mrs. Gates had with 
this philanthropical solicitor, the interview at which 
she told him of the practice of imposition followed by 
certain money-lenders, and at which he asked her 
why she had not gone at once to a respectable man, 
he had effected, " merely to oblige" Mrs. Gates, a bill 
of sale over her furniture. In reality he advanced the 
money himself, but, of course, he preferred to do this 
little stroke of business, as if he acted simply for 
a client, and after some correspondence and some 
calls, which were all duly charged, the money was 
advanced through him for his client, Mr. Henry 
Burton, which was the name of his head clerk ; but 
Mrs. Gates was not aware of that fact. 
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Two enormous documents were prepared (the one 
the copy of the other), documents not only formidable 
in size, but wondrous in conception, as they met all 
contingencies, to secure his client, which the most 
fertile brain can imagine. The letter of the law was 
gloriously paraded in them, and the charge was 
accordingly. 

Mrs. Gates received £100 and had to sign a receipt 
for £120, the difference of the £20 being the cost for 
writing out these bill of sale documents ! Mr. JenkiuB 
had hinted to Mrs. Gates that he considered it rather 
beneath the style of business usually transacted in 
his office to issue bills of sale. He, therefore, no doubt 
felt it incumbent upon himseK to give the transaction 
the proper stamp of respectability by a respectable 
charge ! Noble-minded attorney, we hand thy name 
to the pubUc with much satisfaction! There are a 
few other of thy deeds that require recording, and we 
trust we shall have an opportunity of so doing. Mr. 
Percival Jenkins was very sharp, and one of his 
principal rules of business was this : he would be 
guided by the powerlessness of his clients — the less 
they could do, the more he could do. Poor Mrs. 
Gates thought £20 rather a heavy charge for those 
documents, **but what could she do?" Mrs. Gates 
thought that one of these copies was to be left with 
her, but this was not the case — Mr. Percival Jenkins 
was to be the custodian of both copies, it being the 
rule of his office that it should be so, and a very 
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convenient rule, too. Any papers that might become 
serviceable hereafter by way of " proof," were always 
to be in his own hands. 

The transaction with Mrs. Gates had now reached 
this stage, that another mode of handling it had to be 
adopted. First, it was friendship ; this was personally 
conducted by Mr. Jenkins himseK with much ami- 
abiUty, From that stage, as we have seen, it merged 
gradually into the second business stage, which was 
also personally carried on by him with gradually 
cooling affability until it reached stage the third, in 
which Mr. Jenkins was no more visible, for everything 
could be done then much more satisfactorily by 
letter or deputy. 

The next day, according to instructions, Mr. Burton 
called upon Mrs. Gates, who received Mr. Jenkins's 
ambassador as civilly as if it had been Mr. Jenkins 
himself, if anything, more so. She offered him a glass 
of wine, which he politely accepted. 

" How is Mr. Jenkins ? " she said. 

" Thank you, he is quite well," said Mr. Burton. 

*'I intended to call upon him to pay him the interest 
due on the bill of sale money. Wait a minute, I'll gigt 
it. Will you take it ? " said Mrs, Gates, rising. 

** Certainly, m'm, I'll take it," said the head clerk. 

Mrs. Gates went into another room, and returned 
with the interest in gold, silver, and copper. *' You 
have a receipt stamp, haven't you ? " she inquired. 

** Oh, yes," answered Mr. Burton, putting his hand 
in his pocket. "I always carry receipt stamps." 
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He wrote a proper receipt and handed it to Mrs. 
Gates, who handed him the money, which he counted. 

** That's all right, m'm, thank you," he said, and 
putting the cash in his pocket he inquired in an off- 
hand way — '* I suppose you have got the receipt for 
your rent all right ? " 

Mrs. Gates looked embarrassed for a moment. 

"No," she said hesitatingly. , "I — I haven't paid 
my rent yet, but I mean to do so within a fortnight ; 
some money that I expected in was not paid at the 
proper time." 

" That's a pity," said Mr. Burton. 

" But it doesn't matter for a fortnight, does it ? " 
inquired Mrs. Gates, with an anxious look. 

** I cannot tell you anything about that," said Mr. 
Burton. " I know nothing beyond my instructions, 
which are simply to ascertain whether the rent was 
paid." 

"Had I better call upon Mr. Jenkins myself and 
explain ? " asked Mrs. Gates. 

"I really cannot give you any advice on the 
subject," said Mr. Burton, emptying his glass of 
sherry very unconcernedly. "You know I am only 
Mr. Jenkins's clerk." 

" Well," said Mrs. Gates, " I will call upon Mr* 
Jenkins to-morrow ; in a fortnight or less it will be 
made all right." 

Mr. Burton took his leave, and Mrs. Gates felt 
exceedingly uneasy in her mind. 

For some time past all her money matters had gone 
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wrong. As to borrowing money from friends, her re- 
sources were blocked up. She was always in the habit 
of attending to all money matters herself, and Arabella 
being accustomed to her mother's management from 
childhood, neither troubled much about them, nor 
meddled in any way with regard to them. Arabella 
knew, though, of the existence of the bill of sale ; of 
the legal steps taken by her mother against Frederick, 
she was, however, kept in ignorance. When Mr. 
Burton called she was out at a rehearsal, and on 
returning, her mother told her of his visit and of its 
object. 

" Oh dear, ma," she said, " I am sorry I can't get 
any money for a month, if then, you know. Shall we 
write him a letter ? *' 

" No, my dear," said Mrs. Gates. " I will call upon 
him to-morrow; I have no doubt I shall arrange it 
satisfactorily with him — ^he is, after all, more of a friend 
than a lawyer." 

" That i£20 charge on the bill of sale was a little 
heavy, though, wasn't it, ma ? " 

" Well, my dear, they were very large documents, 
the paper was very thick, and there was so much 
written on it. I suppose it was all necessary to satisfy 
the law. The law is so exact, you see, my dear, and of 
course Mr. Jenkins must conform to the law, for his 
client's sake, you see, my dear." 

Mrs. Gates took Mr. Jenkins's part for her own 
sake. She talked herself by so doing into more com- 
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fortable feelings with regard to her future relations 
with him, although she thought that this £20 business 
augured ill. 

"I don't know," said Arabella. *'Mr. Jenkins's 
friendship does not appear to me sincere — he seems 
to me to be a very selfish man." 

" Not at all," said her mother. " You don't know 
him as well as I do ; he has been very disinterested 
with me," said Mrs. Gates. 

"With the bill of sale, ma?" inquired Arabella, 
rather astonished. 

" No, no," said Mrs. Gates, rather petulantly. " I 
mean generally, generally only." 

On the following morning, there was the well-known 
double knock of the postman. A letter for Mrs. 
Gates, with the London post-mark, from Mr. Jenkins, 
written by his clerk, but signed by himself. It ran 
thus : — 

" Madam." (The " dear " had been dropped, we 
presume "according to instructions." He is, how- 
ever, not the only one in that particular, where the 
client's or "friend's" money is considerably on the 
decrease.) " Having ascertained in the interest of my 
client, Henry Burton, Esq., that you neglected to 
pay your last quarter's rent, which is contrary to the 
conditions relating to the bill of sale which my client 
holds over your furniture to the amount of £120, I 
am instructed to give you notice — ^which I hereby do 
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— as per agreement, that in seven days from date 
legal proceedings will be taken against you under 
said bill of sale. I am, madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 

^'Pebcival Jenkins.** 

Mrs. Gates turned pale. She handed the letter to 
Arabella, and watched her fo.ce with anxiety as she 
read it. 

" Who would have thought it ?" said Mrs. Gates. 
" Oh, what shall I do ? What shall I do ? I never ! 
What a/re we to do ? " and then she began to cry. 

"Don't cry, ma," said Arabella, "don't, it's no 
good ; it is only furniture, and should it come to the 
worst, well, then we'll go into lodgings again as we 
did before. Thank God, we both have our health; you 
might be ill, or I ; wouldn't that be worse ? " 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! " sobbed Mrs. Gates, not heeding 
her daughter's effort at consolation. Look at these 
beautiful things — ^how elegant they are — and this carpet 
and those curtains, there is not such another set in 
all London ! " 

" Come now, ma, compose yourself; they are only 
dead things, and may be replaced at any moment 
with money. Look at the trial it has been my lot to 
bear through Frederick, who left this country without 
a word of adieu or a line ! " 

Mrs. Gates did not heed that remark either, and 
for very good reasons; she thought she knew why 
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Frederick could not have said good-bye to her 
daughter. 

"What a 'come-down!'" continued Mrs. Gates. 
" What wiU people think ?" 

Mrs. Gates evidently had not divested herself yet 
of her ambition in the direction of society. 

"People don't care," said Arabella; "they have 
enough to do with their own affairs; there are 
thousands of people over their ears in debt ; so don't 
grieve so, ma dear ! " 

"Don't care!" said Mrs. Gates, "Don't they? Ain't 
they glad when a poor widow- woman is sold out? 
Who would have thought it of that Mr. Jenkins? But 
I will get ready and call upon him. If I am sold out, 
I shall never stay in this country, never, my dear ; 
we'll go to America. I shall never hold up my head 
again if I am sold out of house and home." 

"Don't talk like that, ma," said Arabella; "perhaps 
it will never come to it, and we may be able to tide 
things over." 

" Well," said Mrs. Gates, " I will go to Mr. Jenkins 
at once." 

" If I am not mistaken," said Arabella, " he will 
shelter himself behind his client, and say he must act 
according to instructions. However, I don't want to 
discourage you, ma ; quite the contrary." 

Mrs. Gates dressed herself and went out to call 
upon Mr. Jenkins. Under ordinary circumstances 
Arabella, if not at the prospect of the sale, would 
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certainly have been much startled by that of going to 
America ; but the heartless conduct of Frederick, to- 
wards whom she had acted irreproachably in word, 
thought, and deed, with steadfast feminine devotion 
to him, never wavering once, had had such an effect 
upon her, that she was indifferent about most things 
for which she would have cared before. America, or 
England, or India, or Australia, was all the same 
to her. Whether she lived in lodgings, or in a fur- 
nished house, or in a house of her own, was equally 
immaterial to her. 

" How cruel Frederick was ! " she thought. ** If 
he had only written one single line in explanation, 
if he could not call — but not a line, not a single 
word ! Incomprehensible ! How could her feelings 
so deceive her ? Never in her life was she surer of 
anything than that he really loved her. What a 
dreary, dreary, dark world ! Perhaps he wrote, and 
his letter miscarried ! There are so many post-office 
robberies. What, if one of the postmen thought to 
find a bank-note in it ? Perhaps there was a bank- 
note in it ! " 

The doubt about a letter having been lost was not 
less terrible than the certainty that he did not write 
would have been. 

** Should she write to him ? Suppose he had 
written, and the letter miscarried, would it not be 
terrible if she did not answer him? Would it not 
be cruel to him ? " 
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Such was the nature of her reflections with regard 
to Frederick, and in the end she inclined towards 
writing to him. But, of course, while this affair with 
Mr. Jenkins was pending, she would wait to see what 
the immediate future had in store for them. 

Mrs. Gates having gone out rather early in her 
anxiety, at the hour when thfe City men poured their 
worthy selves into their places of business, had to 
hail two or three 'busses in vain. As usual, when 
'busses are full, the conductor apathetically stared 
into vacancy without taking notice of anything, and 
Mrs. Gates could only come to the conclusion that 
her sign was seen but that the 'bus was full, by her 
knowledge of the conductor's Argus eye when there is 
room for one or more. She knocked at Mr. Jenkins's 
ofl&ce door, with a fluttering heart. According to 
instructions, the head clerk told her that Mr. Jenkins 
was not in. 

Mr. Jenkins had made up his mind to sell Mrs. 
Gates's furniture to get his money back, and to close 
the transaction. There was nothing more to be made 
by her. She was not in a position to retrieve her 
affairs ; the footing on which she lived was altogether 
too expensive, and in another three months or so 
there would be another quarter's rent due, which 
would have to be taken off the proceeds of the 
furniture in favour of the landlord, and that would 
not do. Mr. Jenkins might have reasoned in that 
strain before he gave the bill of sale, but then where 
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would the £20 have been for writing out the law 
papers? Besides, there was his bill of costs. 
Towards them he certainly had received i650 from 
Frederick — that would in due course appear in the 
bill of costs to her credit — ^but his bill very probably 
would amount to more than that, for people cannot 
expect to commence actions for breach of promise of 
marriage for nothing, and in that case he would have 
to cover himself by the surplus in the proceeds from 
the sale of the furniture. Not knowing what this 
surplus might be, it was impossible for him to make 
out his bill of costs now, or else Mrs. Gates might 
have been presented with it the very moment she 
entered his office. 

She was anxious to learn from the clerk some 
particulars concerning the proceedings to be taken, 
or would there nothing be done until she could speak 
to Mr. Jenkins? The clerk did not know. Could 
she see him to-morrow ? She was about to suggest, 
" or would he call upon her ? " but she felt that those 
times were gone by. Oh, friendship ! how fleeting 
thou art in this unstable world ! 

" Mr. Jenkins," said the clerk, " is out of town." 

" Out of town ! "' echoed Mrs. Gates. *' When wiU 
he be back ? " 

" I can't tell," he said. *' I think he won't be back 
for a week or ten days : he has some important busi- 
ness to attend to in the country." 

" Will you tell me where a letter will reach him, 
please ? " asked Mrs. Gates. 
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*' I am directed to forward all letters to him from 
this ofl&ce ; sq if you will let me have the letter, I 
shall send it to him.'* 

'* Thank you/* said Mrs. Gates. "Is there any 
use in seeing this client of his — ^what's his name ? — 
Burton?'' 

" Not the slightest," said the clerk, and never was 
he surer of anything in his life, as he was the obedient 
client himself. 

"Dear me! dear me!" said Mrs. Gates, "what shall 
I do ? If I bring you the receipt from my landlord 
in a day or two, will that do ? " 

" I don't know," said the clerk. " The instructions, 
I believe, are very peremptory, for our client has lost 
all confidence in your affairs." 

Mrs. Gates began to think that affairs looked very 
blue. She could not get any satisfactory information 
out of this man— ^and Mr. Jenkins was away ! As 
Mr. Jenkins had both copies of the bill of sale papers, 
she had no means of ascertaining what powers they 
granted him. She regretted that she had been so 
trusting in the matter. She need not have re- 
gretted it, for in the position she then was she had 
not much choice, for there was from the beginning 
only one way for her, and that was Mr. Jenkins's 
way, or none. 

With a heavy heart she retired, and wende^ her 
way homewards. Arabella was positive that Mr. 
Jenkins merely shirked her mother^ Sjiixd thsjit he W9.s 
liot out of towu at all. 
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The law .took its course, and the only consolation 
Mrs. Gates had was that her dear parrot Polly was 
not enumerated in the articles under the bill of sale. 
If Polly had been doomed to be sold under it, it would 
have been useless for her (Polly) to ask the respective 
functionary, whose lot it was to effect the sale, " Who 
are you?" She would have relentlessly changed 
hands under the aegis of the law, unless some sym- 
pathizing friend came to the rescue by buying her 
in, and then all the thanks he would have got from 
Polly would have been her stereotyped, "Who are 
you ? " 

The law took its course. Terrible words these ! 
In due time the neat dwelling of Mrs. Gates was 
desecrated by curious neighbours and unclean-looking 
furniture brokers, whose conceit, on account of their 
consciousness that they knew their trade and a thing 
or two besides, made them treat ladies — respectable 
middle-class people, housekeepers, who came with 
small means to make bondjide purchases — with super- 
cilious vulgarity, covert remarks, and open rudeness. 
The law took its course, and Mr. Jenkins, after the 
auctioneer had sent him in his account, presented 
Mrs. Gates with his bill of costs, and she was not a 
little astonished in experiencing to what friendship 
with a low attorney of Mr. Jenkins's stamp practi- 
cally can amount. 

We are all apt to look upon those with whom we 
have personal intercourse as we do upon our horses ; 
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"Quiet as a lamb!" " Not a kick in them ! " "They 
will stand ! " and some fine day we find to our surprise 
and cost that we were mistaken in their quietness, 
that they can and do kick, and that they will bolt and 
do incalculable mischief. 

"Now what do you think of that?'* asked Mrs. 
Gates of her daughter, a week or ten days after she 
had been sold out by Mr. Jenkins. " Did you ever see 
such scoundrelism ? There's that fellow Jenkins 
sending me a bill, according to which I owe him still 
£S 10s. — after he has taken the surplus of the 
proceeds of the furniture, and he has done nothing 
for it, and I got nothing for it. Eeally I don't under- 
stand that bill, can you make anything of it, Bella ? " 
handing her daughter the bill, quite unmindful of 
the circumstance that her business connection with 
Mr. Jenkins concerning Frederick was carried on by 
her against Arabella's wishes, and, as to actual pro- 
ceedings, without her consent or knowledge. 

" What an awful bill ! " said Arabella. " I never 
heard of anything so shameful in my life ! But what 
is this ? What do these fifty pounds mean ? Why, 
this is most extraordinary ! Were there proceedings 
taken against Frederick, ma? There are charges 
here made with regard to him. Did you authorize him 
to take steps against him? And these fifty pounds 
Frederick must have paid in consequence ! Oh dear ! oh 
dear ! I have not deserved this at anybody's hands ! " 
and Arabella covered her face with both hands and 
cried bitterly. 
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Mrs. Gates took the bill, which her daughter had 
dropped on the table, and deciphered for herself that 
Frederick had actually paid £50 in the case. If 
Arabella felt inconsolable on account of the breach 
which had been caused between her and her lover, 
Mrs. Gates was by no means to be envied as regarded 
her own feelings. 

It would appear that everything is so beautifully 
regulated in this world that persons with a low 
standard — persons of selfish views — ^f all into the hands 
of people more selfish and even more calculating than 
themselves ; and this was the case with Mrs. Gates 
and her legal adviser. She might have consoled 
herself with the proverb — " Whosoever toucheth pitch 
deflleth himself," but it is no very consoling matter 
not to have been able to distinguish pitch from less 
objectionable matter. 

The discovery of the item of d£50 made the bill 
appear in Mrs. Gates's eyes gigantic, and very 
properly, too. She forgot her daughter's feelings and 
the wrong she had done her. 

" I wish I were a nian,'* said Mrs. Gates, *' wouldn't 
I cowhide that fellow Jenkins ! The idea of living in 
a namby-pamby comnjunity like this ! In America 
thiBre would be ao end of gentlemen volunteering to 
tar and feathe? that wretch. I wouldn't stay in 
a place like this, where a rogue like him can hold his 
head up like a respectable creature; no, poii for 
laAnillion!" 
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Arabella had followed the bent of her own feelings 
and reflections, and, wronged as she was, experienced a 
sweet under-cnrrent of consoling thoughts through the 
conviction she felt that Frederick did not slight her, 
nor ever intended to do so ; that if it had not been 
for Mr. Jenkins's interference Frederick would have 
called and never broken with her. She must write to 
him, must explain all. But is he alive now ? And 
a series of anxious reflections followed. She was now 
not so much disposed to leave for Ameiica. If any 
one knew that true love never runs smooth, poor 
Arabella did. 
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